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OUR ETERNAL HOMES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

^OYAGERS to a distant port, travelers to a far-off 
country, emigrants from a land of destitution to a 
land of Jiope, desire to know somewhat of the 
character of their several destinations. This de- 
sire is not unnatural. Indeed, we should reasonably 
consider indifference as an indication and a proof of 
strange shallowness of thought or of feeling. The 
warmer the hopes that point to that far-off resting- 
place, the keener will be the anxiety to learn all that 
can be known as to that resting-place. Delight in con- 
templating its prospects may be measured by the dispo- 
sition to inquire into its character. Men, as reasonable 
beings, must necessarily prefer to investigate most those 
subjects that take the strongest hold upon their interest. 
We think the most constantly of that which we love 
best, and desire to obtain information thereon, to enable 
us the more fully to think of it. So far from this being 
unnatural, it is the very necessity of our rational nature ; 
and as such, anxiety to learn something about heaven is 
at once God-designed and God-given. 

Xor is such a disposition puerile. 1 he immensity of 
human interests that are involved in the subject — the 
universal certainty of death, the many dear friends whom 
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^nd who arc now deceased, gone out from 
"TTH^ffgnr^ct not faded from our raemories nor our love, 
the pregnant questions of immortality and our future 
life— rail these unite to press the consideration upon us. 
The strongest minds bow in weakness before the shadows 
that loom up from the abyss, and become the most 
absorbed in the contemplation of the secrets of the herC' 
after. Sage and saint have acknowledged the sovereignty 
which this anxiety to know has swayed over them ; and 
the tenderest affections which they have cherished have 
only invested such anxiety with the halos of love. There 
is so startling a disproportion between our capacities for 
learning and our opportunities here for acquiring know- 
ledge ; between our faculties of use and the occasions 
afforded on earth for their exercise, that involuntarily 
all good men seek in the belief of ftiture existence the 
prospect of a wider arena for sublime action, and an 
interminable opportunity for acquisition and develop- 
ment. Warped by hope to the contemplation of the 
future life, we combine with our belief of it the loftiest 
aspirations and the largest thoughts. It is the glory and 
pride of man that alone of all animated creatures he is 
the heir of immortality, and that the rational existence 
which he possesses fits him to appreciate, and therefore 
to receive, capacitates him to improve, and therefore to 
enjoy, perpetual being ; and surely it is not improper that 
he should seek to ascertain somewhat in relation to this 
sublime prerogative, which marks him the apex of the 
pyramid of creation, the grand middle term of life, 
** midway Hwixt nothing and Deity." 

While this disposition is neither unnatural nor puerile, 
it is not unlawful. The best evidence of its lawfulness 
will be afforded in the proof that it has pleased our 
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Divine Teacher to rereal in His holy word occasional 
glimpses of heaven and man's future state. Intelligence 
is the faculty of perceiving, and revelation is the pre- 
sentation of something to be seen, and which in its 
absence either could not have been seen at all, or which 
could not have been seen so clearly. But the very fact 
that something is revealed, proves that this something 
was intended by the Revealer to be seen by those to 
whom the revelation has come. The revelation is the 
evidence of the intention. Not only to be seen, but also 
to be investigated ; for investigation is only the effort to 
see more clearly. If it has pleased God to reveal any 
information on this subject, it is not only not unlawful to 
endeavor to learn, but further, it is treating the revelation 
with improper inconsiderateness if we do not endeavor to 
learn. It must be indeed a slight and an offence to the 
Communicator to regard with indifference the communi- 
cation which it has pleased Him to make. 

" As is moonlight unto sunlight," so is the light of 
nature to the light of revelation on all subjects connected 
with man's immortality or the natuie of his hereafter. 
Poets and philosophers have obtained some dim percep- 
tion that the cradle and the grave are not the boundaries 
of human being, that the light kindled at birth is not to 
be extinguished in the sepulchre, that while the clods of 
the valley may cover man's body, yet the deathless prin- 
ciple with which he is endowed must and will rise into 
broader development and grander existence, when the 
Power that adjoined it to the exquisite machinery of the 
body shall beckon it away ; yet their perception of these 
sublime facts has been a hazardous conjecture, vague in 
its character and ephemeral in its influence on their con- 
duct. It has been rather an intuition than a solid deci- 
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sion of their judgment, a creature of hope more than a 
child of conviction. The few heathens who held it, so 
held it despite the ridicule of many, and the stolid incre- 
dulity of naost. Lord Macaulay only expressed what 
must more or less be the conviction of a large number of 
serious and reflecting readers, when he remarks : ** In 
truth, all the philosophers, ancient and modern; who 
have attempted, without the aid of revelation, to prove 
the immortality of man, from Plato down to Franklin, 
appear to us to have failed deplorably." Into the midst 
of the crude fancies, gross superstitions, vacillating 
hopes, and the dim mass of uncertainties which existed, 
revelation comes down like a giant among pigmies, or 
like a sage among children, to correct their errors and 
increase their knowledge. It rises like a sun upon the 
mists and darkness that preceded it, confounding prob- 
lems and displaying certainties, in order that men may see, 
where previously they doubted, and understand, where 
before they laid their hands upon their mouths, having 
no answer from God. 

Guided by the light of nature alone, the hazardous and 
intricate inductions of reason formed no more than an 
uncertain pathway for human thought ; but by the light 
ot revelation man is safely shown the truth. That God 
has revealed anything on the subject of heaven is the 
great proof that He designs us to be instructed. But we 
can only be instructed by the knowledge so far as we 
comprehend it, and we can only comprehend so far as we 
investigate and consider it. Investigation into such sub- 
jects cannot therefore be unlawful. 

Such investigations are not only lawftil; they are 
highly beneficial. The hope of the Chriptian lays hold 
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on heaven. The clearer his conviction that heaven is a 
certainty, and the more vivid his conception of what 
heaven is, the more potent and operative will he his 
hope of attaining it. We need not fear that familiarizing 
his mind with the subject will generate in man either 
indifference or contempt. The more intimately we know 
God*s works in the natural universe, the more profound 
becomes our consciousness of His majesty, and the 
deeper grows our adoration. Similar results must follow 
a clearer perception of what heaven is. We need not be 
apprehensive that heaven will exhibit less wisdom, or 
display less goodness, either in its design or its govern- 
ment, than does the natural universe. Intended to be 
the everlasting habitation of rational and holy intelli- 
gences, it will and must be found to be worthy of God, 
who has provided it, as well as worthy of man, for whom 
it has been prepared. Indeed, as heaven is an advanced 
state, into which the blots that mar and disfigure our 
earth-life, the strange and problematic blending of evil 
with good, of pain with pleasure, of misery with happi- 
ness, of sorrow with joy, can never enter-^so we may 
anticipate that heaven will yield testimonies more inva- 
riable and still more triumphant to the love and wisdom 
of our august Creator. These will reward the effort of 
investigation, and repay its toil. There must be some- 
thing radically shallow and wrong in our conception of 
heaven, if we dread the results of a more intimate 
acquaintance with its nature, or a fuller consideration of 
its character. Kemoteness can only augment uncer- 
tainty ; but the glories of the future state of the blessed 
can only shine the more resplendently the more closely 
we approach them. 
Devotion can thereby only find new reason? to rejoice 
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in hope, and to persevere in tbc pilgrimage of the regene- 
rate life ; while even cursory curiosity may, from contem- 
plation, meet with a new inducement to holiness, or a 
fresh incentive to deter man from sin. Our inquiries into 
the mysterious problems of man's earth-life, which now 
often baffle our limited knowledge, may, perhaps, receive 
some illustration from a clearer insight into the relation 
of our present to our future state of existence. Seeing 
two terms of the problem may aid us in attaining a closer 
approximation to the solution ; and an enlarged compre- 
hension of the curricula of heaven may shed light on the 
probationary processes of earth. That is, man's destiny 
may irradiate man's wayfaring, and the triumph provided 
may illume the mysteries of the warfare. The ridicule 
of scepticism and the objections of infidelity may find a 
fresh refutation in the evidences our investigation may 
furnish us of heaven's adaptation to man's highest 
nature, and the adaptability of man's highe-t nature to 
such a heaven as the Bible reveals. 

Even though incredulous intellect be but remotely 
affected, yet the operation of more certain and worthy 
conceptions of heaven on the hearts of believers must be 
incalculable in its benefits ; and so far as the heart can 
influence the head, and the affections the intellect, even 
mind must be the gainer. The heart of the mourner, 
blistered with tear-drops at the loss of the beloved, may 
find from such contemplation an additional consolation. 
The waning strength of the struggling combatant in 
temptation may receive through such suggested recollec- 
tions new power to fight the fight and press forward 
toward the mark of the prize of our high calling in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. The bewildered Tpanderer in the 
labyrinths of life may obtain direction and a guide, from 
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brighter perceptions of tlie hereafter; while the wayworn 
and weary may be nerved with renewed resolution, as 
they catch the glsam of the hill-set city nearer to them 
than they thought. As the sight of home brightens on 
the heart of the traveler, though mists be mantling round 
his path, so will clear conceptions of heaven illume and 
cheer the soul walking Zionwards, which has already 
decided that in heaven is his home. 

In our inquiry into this sublime subject, we shall only 
seek to learn and indicate the glimpses of heaven fur- 
nished to us in the Bible. From the Scriptures wc derive 
our knowledge of the fact that there is such a state. No 
means other than revelation could supply us with the 
declaration of this fact. Eeason might attain to the 
induction that such a state may exist, as it can show, after 
the revelation has been afforded, that the declaration is 
not contrary to our otherwise acquired knowledge. It 
may thug endeavor, not only to comprehend, but also to 
confirm what has been thus made known ; but for the 
clew and the intimation reason is indebted to revelation. 
As revelation alone informs us of the fact, revelation 
alone must supply us with information on the subject. 
Devout inquirers, we shall attempt only to follow where 
God in the Bible leads us, and shall discover that as God 
requires no blind acquiescence in His truth, so He has 
revealed sufiicient to supply reason with its worthiest 
exercise, together with abundance to satisfy the heart. 
We shall attempt to draw no conclusions that are not 
plainly involved in the suggestive words of Holy Writ. 
God intends not that man should serve Him with an 
unthinking obedience, or love Him with an irrational 
devotion ; belief in His word is the triumph of reason, 
and trust in His promises is the culmination of confi- 
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dence. One thing we shall find, that everything revealetl 
on the subject of heaven is pregnant with practical im- 
portance, and potent with application to the daily issues 
of life. To His service we commend this little book, as 
for His glory we have written it, in the spirit of the 
prayer : 

<^ What in me Is dark, 
Illumine ; what ii low, raise and support ; 
Tliat to the height of this great argument, 
I may assert eternal ProTidenoe, 
And Jostlfy the ways of God to man." 

In 60 far as the opinions advanced in this little book 
are novel, we solicit for them attentive consideration ; in 
so far as they are peculiar, we only ask that they be not 
charged upon others ; in so far as they are good in their 
purpose and tendency, we hope that they will bo cher- 
ished, and that no idiosyncrasies of thought may frustrate 
whatever spiritual advantage they might otherwise im- 
part; in so far as they are imperfect, fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory, we plead our own deficiencies and igno- 
rance ; but in so far as those opinions are in accordance 
with reasonable deduction, we require for them candor ; 
and in so far as they are consonant with the inspired 
declarations of the sacred word of God, we demand for 
them acceptance. "To the law and to the testimony : 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
there is no light in them/' (Tsa. viii. 20.) 



WHAT IS HEAVEN? 

« There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars; for one star diffcrcth fiom another star in 
glory.»»— 1 Cor. xt. 41. 

fHERE are two modes of considering the question, 
What is Heaven? First, what constitutes Hea- 
ven ? or heaven considered as a state; and secondly, 
what is Heaven ? or heaven considered as a place. 
The Bible frequently treats of heaven as a state of 
existence, irrespective of the external place where they 
who are in this heavenly state may objectively dwell. It 
is in this sense that we are able to understand all that is 
said of " the kingdom of heaven," or " the kingdom of 
God.'' The Lord declared to His disciples that " the 
kingdom of God cometh not with outward show," for 
"the kingdom of God is within you, "a thus intimating 
that the heavenly kingdom was a state of holiness and 
joy, of peace and light, into which His disciples might 
enter, by its having entered into them. Hence the testi- 
mony, ** Eepent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand" :b 
hence, also, the promise, " Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven" ;c theirs not only as 
a future gift, but also as a present possession : hence, too, 
the blessing, " Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven, but unto those who are icith» 

a Lnke xvU. 20, 21. b Matt. ill. 2. c Matt. v. 3. 
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out, all these things arc done in parables'* :a to the disci- 
ples it is given to know the mysteries, because they are 
within the kingdom of heaven, but unto those vAthout the 
kingdom it is not given, because they are without : hence, 
likewise, the gift to the Apostles, that "Whatsoever they 
should bind on earth should b6 bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever they should loose on earth should be looricJ 
in heaven" ;6 because the Apostles bearing the truths of 
the Gospel to the world were the types of those Gospel 
truths, which truths they are that bind and loose the 
states of man, either confirming him in evil or awaken- 
ing him to righteousness. Hence also the condemnation 
of the Pharisees and scribes, " Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men : for ye neither go in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in.*V By 
withholding the precious things of God's word, by mak- 
ing God's commands of iione effect by their traditions, by 
breaking the law and teaching men so, they, in their 
conduct and by their example, placed impediments in the 
way of men receiving the precious truths of the kingdom 
of heaven, and consequently prevented men from reali- 
zing that heavenly state of spiritual holiness and peace. 

In like manner, the Lord speaks of " the kingdom of 
God/' where in His parables He likens it to many things, 
and declares the entrance into that kingdom of even 
harlotri, publicans, and sinners, or promises, "That there 
be some of them that stand here who shall not taste of 
death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with 
power" ;d or asserts to the scribe who had kept the law, 

a Miuk ir. 11. c Matt, xxiii. 13. 

h Matt, xviii. 18. d Mark ix. 1. 
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** Thou art not far from the kingdom of God" ;a or de- 
clares that " It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God" ;b or instructs us, that " Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God/*c In 
like manner, the Apostles confirmed ** the souls of the 
disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, and 
that we must through great tribulation enter into the 
kingdom of God" ;d or, as St. Paul shows, that " the 
kingdom of God is not in word, but in power" ;« or, as is 
sublimely testified by St. John, as he heard ** the loud 
voice in heaven saying, Now is come salvation, and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of 
his Christ : for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
which accused them before our God day and night,'y 
where the casting down of the accuser describes the 
destruction of all that is false and evil out of the soul of 
the believer, that the Christian may feel ** the answer of 
a good conscience toward God,"^ which is the necessary 
precursor of the coming of the kingdom of God into the 
soul, the advent of the heavenly state in salvation and 
strength. 

In many cases where a distinction is drawn between 
the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of this world, 
there is made a like reference to heaven, regarded more 
particularly as a state of holiness and peace, or as com- 
posed of those who have entered into such a state on 
earth, rather than to the kingdom of God, as composed 
of liiG saved in heaven. Hence the Lord declares, "The 
Son of man ehall send forth his angels, and they shall 

a Mark xii. 34. d Acti! xiv. 22. / Rev. xii. 10. 

5 Matt. -Ktx. 24. c 1 Cor. iv. 20. g 1 V^t. iii. 21. 

c John \\i. 3. 
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gather out of his kingdom all things that oficnd, and 
they that work iniquity" ;a and further, that of the 
increase " of his kingdom there shall be no end*' ;b and, 
" My kingdom is not of this world : if my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my 
kingdom not from hence" ;c and, ** Fear not, little flock, 
it is the Father's good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom." The " kingdom and glory of God, unto which 
the Christian is called,"^ is the sovereignty of holiness, 
purity, goodness, truth ; the dominion in which the whole 
man is subject to the laws of the great King ; an alle- 
giance owned here, by which they are made not only 
heirs to " the glory which shall be,'* but inheritors of 
the glory that even now is. The glory which shall be is 
only the consummation and fuller development of the 
glory already begun here ; and the joy begun to be real- 
ized here is the foretaste of the joy to be evermore amply 
realized above. The disciple is already "a child of the 
kingdom,'* not merely as sharing the promise, but as 
already having entered thereinto. The guaranty of his 
future blessedness is the possession of the present bless- 
edness whereun to he has attained. Holiness is heaven, 
love is heaven; and the heaven of the future, the object- 
ive heaven, can only be a grander embodiment of love 
and holiness. The importance of this consideration can- 
not be exaggerated ; as neither the Bible nor reason 
affords us any ground of presumption that those who 
have not realized this heaven begun here, can hope to 
realize the heaven completed hereafter. On heaven as a 

a Matt. xiii. 41. c John xviii. SC. 

h Luke i. 33. cZ 1 Tbess. ii. 12. 
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State luust all adequate conceptions of heaven as a place 
be fouDcbcl, and therefore we have presented the former 
as our first topic of consideration. 

Heaven as a place, where are assembled and where 
dwell the saved ones, " the children of the kingdom," or 
those in whom the kingdom of God had previously begun 
on earth, also receives many notices in the Bible. Per- 
liaps the best illustration of heaven which our earth-life 
affords to us is the idea of home. Home embraces all we 
can conceive of peace, of rest, of joy ; the presence of 
the dear ones whose happiness is interblendcd with our 
own, the circle of loving services and devoted uses, with 
God for its great Head, God's word for its chief guide, 
the fostering and development of goodness and delight 
in each other as its prime object. And heaven is the 
idea of home, extended, as to locality, into everlasting 
habitations, enlarged, as to inhabitants, till it compre* 
hcnds all God's children ; with its peace intensiBed till it 
knows no fear, its joy amplified till every tear shall be 
wiped away from the face, its holiness increased till 
nothing shall hurt or destroy in all God's holy mountain, 
with innumerable multitudes on multitudes as ministers 
of blessing, one to all and all to each. All the lingering 
attachments which bind our heart to home receive 
grander measure and profounder depth, in proportion as 
with our idea of home we associate the fuller idea of 
heaven, with God as the universal Father, and the saved 
as our universal brethren. Arguing from the seen to the 
unseen, from the known to the unknown, which is the 
only sound method, the idea of IiomCj which we know^ 
will enable us to attain a conception of the heaven^ which 
we know not yet. In a sense far deeper than our per- 
ceptions previously enabled us to utter it, wc may say 
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that ** our home Ib in heaven" ; for all the various felici* 
tiefl with which the Divine mercy allows our home-life 
on earth to be environed are only mundane pictures or 
emblems of the broader and more bountiful bliss which 
the same Divine mercy has prepared in heaven. Not that 
the earthly shall be sublimed or intensified into the 
heavenly ; but, with that difference which ever must 
exist between earth and heaven, the earthly pvrest is still 
the type of the heavenly pure. 

Prominent among the descriptions furnished us of 
heaven, is the scriptural assertion of the variety that 
exists there. Heaven is not to be regarded as an unva* 
rying monotony, either in the place of habitation or in 
the character of those who dwell there. On the con- 
trary, the idea is repugnant to all that we know of man, 
and all that, from that knowledge, we may hope for 
man's future. God has not made two things alike. The 
unity of God is preserved in the unity of all His works, just 
as the infinity of God is mirrored in the variety which 
He has impressed on all His works. As we shall develop 
this idea elsewhere, we do no more than indicate it hero, 
seeking in this place only to show the scriptural state- 
ment of the thought as applied to heaven. The Apostle 
declares that " there is one glory cf the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars: for 
one star differeth from another star in ^lory.^fls This 
threefold distinction of heaven receives cc:'fii'mation from 
that other statement made by the same -'- postle in his 
second epistle to the same Church at Cori'itli : **It is not 
expedient for me doubtless to glory. I will come to 
visions and revelations of the Lord. T knew a man in 

a 1 Cor. XV. 41. 
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Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
cannot tell ; or out of the body, I cannot tell : God 
knoweth) ; such a one caught up to the third heaven. 
And I knew such a man, (whether in the body or out 
of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) how that 
he was caught up into Paradise, and heard unspeaka- 
ble words, which it is not lawful [or possible] for 
man to utter: of such a one will I glory.'^a That 
these words do assert the existence of a plurality of 
heavens there can be no question, and that they intimate 
this plurality to consist of three heavens, there can be 
no just reason to dispute. St. Paul is evidently speaking 
of himself, who, by the Divine mercy, had thus been 
intromitted into the third heaven. This narrative gives 
additional weight to the description furnished in his first 
epistle, wherein he compares the various degrees of the 
glory of heaven severally to that of the sun, and moon, 
and stars. 

That there should be such a threefold distinction in 
the heavens is eminently reasonable, when we consider 
that there are also three grand planes of spiritual life, in 
each of which thousands of Christians do really exist. 
Some act from a principle of simple Obedience. Because 
God has commanded^ they obey ; and the predominant idea 
in their conception of God is as to His Divine Power. 
Others act from love of the Tnith. Seeing the harmony 
of the Divine injunctions with their highest wants and 
noblest nature, their realization of the spirit of Christi- 
anity is rather directed to the beauty and excellence of 
the Divine Wisdom. Others again act from the over- 
powering force of Love. The Divine Goodness is the 

a2Cor:xii.l-5. 
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supreme object of their contemplation and reverence. 
These are the " living ones" of the Revelation ; they 
*' run and are not weary, walk and are not faint" ; the 
"Garden of the Lord," Eden, is restored to their souls, 
and the law of the Lord is written on the secret tablets of 
their hearts. A similar distinction is made in the Bible 
as to the three orders of angels. Not only is there men- 
tion made of the cherubim, or guarding ones, and seraphim, 
or flaming ones, in the Old Testament ; but the distinc- 
tion is also still more explicitly made in the Revelation. 
The "living ones" (wrongly translated beasts), "the 
elders" (the wise ones), and "the ten thousand times ten 
thousand round the throne."a A similar distinction ex- 
ists in the characters of Peter, all-earnest for faith, and 
the first to acknowledge the Lord Jesus ; of James, zeal- 
ous of good works ; of John, into whose soul, as a crys- 
tal chalice, the melting draughts of Love seem to have 
been poured. A similar distinction appears to have pre- 
vailed in the tabernacle of the wilderness, which was 
made "after the pattern of things in the heavens,"^ and 
which had a court, a holy place, and the Holy of Holies. 
Thus, with the invariably consistent symbolism of the 
Bible, repeating this threefold distinction. 

This assertion of plurality in relation to heaven derives 
additional corroboration from the plural form in which 
heaven is so frequently spoken of elsewhere. Even in 
the prayer which the Lord taught His disciples to ute 
there is an express assertion of this plurality, although 
the translators of the Gospels have obliterated it in our 
version. "After this manner therefore pray ye: Our 
Father who art in the heavens.*' c Thus the Lord has 

a Rev. V. 11. b Heb. f x. 23. c Matt. tI. 9. 
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provided that even in our daily prayers we should be 
reminded of the plurality of the heavens, and their 
conseciuent adaptation to every variety of human char- 
acter, which would ever remain individually distinct, 
although harmonized into the whole congregation of 
the saved, by having undergone, in common with all 
the redeemed ones, the sanctifying operations of re- 
generation, and having shared in the purification of 
the Gospel of Christ. TVere it not for these plain 
statements, we might be inclined to regard as poetical 
hyperbole the use of the plural heavens, in many of the 
descriptions of the Old Testament ; but illustrated by 
these, every such use of the plural form becomes an 
additional evidence, so that, instead of being regarded as 
examples of mere poetical exaggeration, they solidify 
into assertions of fact. Hence, " Give ear, ye heavens, 
for I will speak ; and, hear, earth, the words of my 
mouth" ;a and, "His heavens shall drop down dew*' ;6 
and, "He bowed the heavens also, and came down: and 
darkness was under his feet" ;c and, " Yea, the heavens 
are not clean in his sight'' \d and, " YSy his Spirit he hath 
garnished the heavens'* ;c and, '* Thou hast set thy glory 
above the heavens" ;/* and, " He shall call to the heavens 
from above, and to the earth, that he may judge his peo- 
^^ pie" \g and, " Let the heavens rejoice, let the earth be 
glad";/i and, "The heaven, even the heavens, are the 
Lord*8: but the earth shall be given to the children of 
men" ;i and, " The heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thcc" ; j and " I have put my words in thy mouth, and I 

n Dent, xxxii. 1. c Job xxvi. 13. h Ps. xcvi. 11. 

h Dcut. xxxiij. 28. / Ps. viii. 1. i Ps. cxv, 16. 

c Ps. xviiL 9. gV9.\. 4. j 1 Kings viii. 27. 

d Job XT. 15, 
D 
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liave covered thee in the febadow of uiijie Land, that I 
may plant the heavens, and lay the ioundation of the 
earth, and say unto Zion, Thou art uiy people*' ;« and, 
** Behold, I create new heavens'' ;b and, " I will hear 
the heavens, and they shall hear the earth" ;c and, " For 
David is not yet ascended into the heavens'' ;</ and, 
**Whom the heavens must i*eceive until the times of 
restitution" ;e and, " We have a High-Priest, that is 
passed into the heavens" :/ and, " Let us lift up our 
hearts unto God in the heavens";^ and, "Unto thee lift 
I up mine eyes, thou that dwellest in the heavens" ;/t 
and, " Provide yourselves a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not" ;i and, " We have a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens" ;j besides numerous 
other passages, all combine to confirm and establish the 
explicitly declared statement of the plurality of the 
heavens. 

Nor must we confound such declarations with refer- 
ences made to the natural heaven or heavens, the firma- 
ment surrounding the earth, in speaking of which the 
plural form is frequently used, as in, " The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth llis 
handiwork."^- The natural heavens with their glowing 
galaxies of stars are by analogy often employed to reprc- 
sent the spiritual heavens, the abodes of the blessed ; but^ 
even while they bear a natural or literal application to 
the physical heavens, many of the passages evidently 
refer, in the deeper sense, to the spiritual heavens, the 
everlasting dwelling-places of the children of God. In- 

a Isa. li. 16. e Acts iii. 21. i Luke xil. 33. 

h Isa. Ixv. 17 . / neb. iv, 14. j 2 Cor. v. 1. 

c no8. ii. 21. ff Lam. iii. 41. A- Ps. six. 1. 

a Acts ii. 34. 7i Ps. cxxiii. 1. 
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deed, it would furnish a subject full of interest to inquire 
how the same expression, heaven, became appropriated 
both to the physical firmament and to the spiritual 
abodes of the angels ; and singularly suggestive reasons 
might be found to show why, in common with many 
other expressions, both a physical and psychological, a 
natural and a spiritual signification have been attached 
to it. As the physical heaven is at once the highest and 
most glorious object our natural sight can behold, so the 
same word is exalted into being the expression of the 
highest and most glorious object our mental sight can 
behold ; and thus heaven the natural becomes the visible 
symbol of heaven the spiritual, and which at present 
remains the invisible. The thought of the spiritual, 
when concreted into language, is forced to assume termH 
to which our outward senses have previously affixed only 
natural meanings ; and thus a link of analogy is estab- 
lished between them. This is a necessary result of 
" wedding thought to speech," of bringing down our 
higher conccptionij into the lower plane of utterance. 
The ineffable is pictured in the visible, the spiritual in 
concreted into the natural, soul is embodied, and the 
body is its effigy and image. This is so, not only as to 
things, but also as to language. We can, however, do 
no more here than glance at this interesting subject a^ 
we pass it by. 

Granting, then, that there is a plurality of heavens, 
and admitting that this plurality consists of three, the 
question occurs, "Where then is heaven ? The first answer 
is, that heaven is not a natural place, that is, not within 
the confines of natural space. As heaven is the abode of 
spiritual beings, so it must be a spiritual place ; and if 
such a definition be difficult of comprehension, it may 
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he aslvcd, where in the body is the soul of man ? Some 
liave located it in the whole brain ; but there seems but 
little more reason to assign to it such a locality, than 
with others, to believe that it resides in the heart, or with 
others, to conceive of its being* exclusively located ifi the 
pineal gland. That its connection with the body is 
J: established through the subtler energies of the nervous 

system, and that its more immediate contact with the 
organism is effected in the brain, there may be reason to 
believe ; but to affix to it a local habitation there, is cer- 
tainly presuming too far. As the spiritual being, the 
soul, is within the body, and yet not of it, so heaven may 
be regarded as being within nature and yet not of it. It 
is beyond the bounds of space, not as being situated in 
some indescribable region far beyond the physical stars, 
but as being uncircumscribed by the limitations of phy- 
sical space ; just as it is beyond the bounds of time, in 
being unfettered with its limitations, and unaffected by 
its laws. 

We must neither look to the sun, as some have done, 
and fancy that heaven may be there, nor to Sirius, nor 
to any others of the stars, and believe that heaven may 
there be found. It is spoken of as " the invisible world," 
just as man's spirit may be regarded as the invisible man — 
a spiritual world at present hidden from us, because our 
present perceptions are almost entirely natural, yet neither 
distant as to locality nor remote as to time. Near to us 
as the spirits of other human beings are near to us, and 
as our spirit is near to them, and yet possessing a con- 
tiguity that is not to be measured by feet and furlongs. 

To this conclusion all the Scripture declarations abund- 
antly tend. We will adduce a few of the many testimo- 
nies furnished in the Bible. 
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1 he Apostle John is in the isle of Patmos, and " on 
tlie Tjord*8 day," as he informs us, " he was in the spirit/' 
As to his body, he was a convict on the island, and yet 
he heheld the world of spirits — tlie middle state, into 
whicli the souls of men first enter after the death of the 
body — also heaven, and a still higher heaven, out of 
which the New Jerusalem descended. He saw myriads 
of the saved, "out of every nation, tribe tongue, and 
people*' ; conversed with angels, with the elders — the 
holy ones; and heard the awful voice of God. Three 
hypotheses are before us, by which to account for this 
marvellous apocalypse. One is, that the whole revela- 
tion was a vi^iion, or a series of visions, that is, nothing 
more than a series of ideas presented before the Apos- 
tle's mind. "When he asserts that he saw, we should, 
according to this theory, read, " he imagined thai he saw'' ; 
and when he avers that he ueard, we ought to under- 
stand " he /^oi^/;/*^ Ma^ Ae /i<?arcZ'' ; that though it seemed 
to him as if he did really both hear and see, yet it was 
all a mental process, a set of hallucinations providen- 
tially appointed and arranged, but entirely subjective in 
their nature, without there being any corresponding 
objective realities. This hypothesis shocks our venera- 
tion for the Word of God ; it altogether shakes our confi- 
dence in the accounts of the appearances of angels con* 
tained in the Bible, and it lends weight to Paine's objec- 
tion — " When it is said that Joseph saw an angel in a 
dream, it only means that he dreamed that he saw an 
angel." Every argument on the immortality of the soul, 
and every illustration of man's future state of existence 
drawn froih such experiences as those of John, have all 
their foundations swept away by the adoption of this 
hypothesis. Such experiences would then prove nothing 
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beyond the existence of the individual experiencing them, 
and would be the high-road to Berkleyism and nothing- 
ness. 

If the mind recoils from such u conception and its 
consequences, there is, however, another hypothesis ; 
although this is but very little more satisfactory. It i? 
that angels and spirits were permitted to assume a tem- 
porary covering of something resembling human bodies, 
80 that they might for a time be rendered visible to the 
natural senses of the seers. This rescues us, truly, from 
the dangers of the theory above noticed ; but while it 
requires the performance of a most remarkable and 
astounding miracle on every occasion when angels or 
spirits appeared, it likewise tends to undermine and 
destroy a lively faith in the reality and objectivity of 
heaven, or the spiritual world. Even more insidious 
than the before-mentioned hypothesis, it does not even 
spiritualize the seers, but it for a time carnalizes the 
angels. Grant this view, and for aught we know, spir- 
itual beings, when not temporarily invested with a visible 
and objective substance, may be formless, ajrial noth- 
ings—an idea utterly bewildering to hunian thought to 
conceive of, provocative of no wish to become like them, 
and only subversive of love of heaven, or the desire 
to enter therein. 

There is yet anotlier hypothesis which may be enter- 
tained, and which avoids the Scylla and Charyhdis of 
both the above. 

It is that the spiritual world is so contiguous to man 
that it needed no more than the opening of the spiritual 
senses of the seer — those senses of which the physical 
are but the concretions, the natural symbols, the earthly 
ty^KJs— and, thus empowered to see and hear, that the 
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A|)ostlo did really both hear and see what the Apocaly})se 
declares him to have seen and heard. By this hy[X)thc- 
ijis the Revelation is rescued from the meioeis of being a 
mere subjective mental phenomenon, a set of hallucina- 
tions, a series of impressions on his imagination, dra- 
matic in form, vividly remembered when he awoke, and 
afterwards accurately described. It also rescues the 
vision from the more astounding pretence that it was 
produced by a species of incarnation of the myriads of 
spiritual beings whom the Apostle is declared to have 
seen. The voices that he heard, and the spectacles he 
beheld, present insuperable difficulties in the way of re- 
ceiving this last theory ; for it would require that the 
scenes should have been temporarily made suhslantial in 
this plane of matter in order that he might perceive 
them, and that the voices should have actually stirred 
the pulses of the air in order that he might hear them. 
By the adoption of the third view that we have offered, 
the Apocalypse becomes an objective reality ^ and the spir- 
itual world is shown to be, not very far off. 

In confirmation of this, the temptation of J^sus pre- 
sents similar testimonies. In the wilderness, when fast- 
ing and hungry, the Devil is described to have presented 
himself to tempt Jesus; and when the tempter was sub- 
dued, ** angels ministered unto him."a This leads us 
again to the conclusion of the contiguity of the spiritual 
world. So, again, in the narrative of the transfiguration. 
Jesus was with Peter, James, and John, on the moun- 
tain, *' and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light. And Moses and Elias appeared 
unto them [the disciples] talking with him [ Jesus]. ''^ 

a Matt. It 11. h Matt. xviL 23. 
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In this, tlie most sublimo spectacle ever presented to 
human sight, it is far more rational to believe in the fact 
that the disciples were empowered to see by the opening 
of their spiritual eight, and that thus they really beheld 
Moses and Elias, than it is to believe either that Moses 
and Elias temporarily invested themselves with material 
covering perceptible to the natural sight of the disciples, 
or that the whole was a phantasmagoria, a hallucination 
of their senses, a freak of fancy, or a dream of their 
imaginations. It certainly does appear more in conso- 
nance with reason, more in harmony with the other state- 
ments of the Bible, and more worthy of God, that such 
manifestations should be produced by operating the 
change in the seers, by which they were enabled to see, 
than that the change should have been wrought in the 
angels by which they were rendered temporarily visible. 
And this is eminently confirmed by the fact that in some 
instances, as in the case of Saul of Tar8us,a the percep- 
tion was confined to one person ; all hearing the voice, 
but Saul alone seeing the Lord: as also in the case of 
Stephen, who, surrounded by the infuriate mob, judged 
by his enemies, and afterwards stoned to death, declared, 
" I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand."i And this will still more clearly 
appear from the cases to be cited below. 

When Elijah was in the wilderness, weary in spirit, 
and wishing to die, *' angels ministered unto him'^ ;c and 
when he was about to depart from this earthly scene of 
probation, Elisha, who was with him, desired as the last 
gift of God through his tutor and friend, that ** a double 
portion of his spirit might be upon him." Elijah replied, 

a Acta ix. 7. b Acts vii. 5G. c 1 Kings x!x. 21. 
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"Thou liast asked a bard thing: nevertheless, if ihou 
see me wheti I am taheyi from thee, it shall be so unto thee ; 
but if not, it shall not be so/'a The answer reads like 
an enigma, but as explained according to the above hy- 
pothesis, it is of easy solution. " When I am taken 
from thee I shall be surrounded by spiritual beings ; I 
shall have become an inhabitant of the spiritual world ; 
these spiritual beings thou canst not see without the 
opening of thy spiritual sight, and this power of seeing 
spiritual beings is God's alone to bestow. If He will 
bestow this power, it shall be unto thee a sign that thy 
prayer is answered, that thou art indeed a seer, and that 
my office and my power shall be increased by God in 
thee." Still "they went on, and talked, and behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them asunder; and Elijah ascended unto heaven. 
And Elisha saw it, and cried, My father, my father, the 
horsemen of Israel, and the chariots thereof.''^ The gift 
of spiritual sight was conferred, Elijah was thus ap- 
pointed and acknowledged of God as a seer, the prayer 
was answered, and in more than a natural sense, **thc 
mantle of Elijah descended upon Elisha."c 

That Elisha retained the possession of this i)Ower, that 
it sustained him in his wanderings, supported him in his 
dangers, was his comfort and surety, the guaranty to him 
of his being able to perform his mission, and the source 
oi strong hope, we have a further testimony. The King 
of Assyria had been In filed by the wisdom of the seer, 
who warned the King of Israel of his stratagems, and, 
incensed against Elisha, he sent to Dothan, where the 
prophet was staying, and encompassed the city with his 

a 2 Kiu©j ii. 9, 10. b 2 Kings il. 11, 12. c 2 Kings ii. 12, 13. 
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army. When the " young lad," Elisha's servant, sa' 
the host, he exclainiefl, " Alas, uiy master ! how sha 
we do?" And Elisha answered, "Fear not: for the 
that be with us are more than they that be with then 
And Elisha prayed, and said. Lord. I pray thee, open h\ 
eyes, that he may see. And the Lord opened the eyes c 
the young man ; and he saw : and, behold, the mountai 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round aboii 
Elisha/'a Here the declaration is explicit. The angeli 
guards and companions were round about Elisha ; he 
the seer, saw them, and did not fear ; he, the young man 
saw them not, because his eyes were iiot openedy yet the, 
were none the less there. The prayer was that the youn, 
man's eyes might be opened ; in answer to the prayei 
the young man's eyes were opened, and he beheld onl 
what his master had seen previously. Their presene 
was not affected either by his not seeing, or his bein 
able to see ; the change wrought in his sight only effecte 
the change in his perception. Though unseen, the angel 
were still there, and liis seeing them there only rcveale 
to the young man the previously existing fact. As w 
have in this narrative the fullest description of the mod 
by which the seeing of angels was conferred on a morta 
man, this description may rightly serve to explain al 
those narratives in which the description is less explicl 
or copious. From this description, and from all othe 
narratives interpreted by this description, we must thert 
fore conclude that the seeing of angels was effected b 
the opening of the eyes of the beholders, and that thert 
fore the spiritual world is contiguous to us even while w 
are here. Did angels appear to Abraham, to llagar, t 

a 2 Kings Ti. 16, 17. 
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Jacob, to Moses, to the elders of Israel, to Joshua, to 
Manoali, to Samuel, to Isaiah, to Ezekiel, to Daniel, to 
Zechariah, and hosts of others living in the Old Testa- 
ment times; or to Mary, or Joseph, or Elizabeth, or 
Zacharias, or Jesus, or the Apostles, the same phenome- 
na were rendered possible to the beholders of them by 
the same simple, sufficient, universal means — ilieir eyes 
were opened, and they saw. 

The inevitable result of such intercourse with the spi- 
ritual world on the minds of those permitted to enjoy it, 
must have been the creation in them of a conviction that 
the spiritual world was not remote. Indeed, to a man 
like Elisha, a seer, the conviction of the nearness of the 
spiritual world must have grown into a consciousness, 
which, if not so constantly maintained as bis natural 
consciousness, was equally a matter of certainty which 
nothing could shake. And in whatever degree the eyes 
of others of the seers of the Bible were opened, by so 
many times as they were permitted to gaze into the 
spiritual world and behold the inhabitants or the things 
thereof, exactly so many were the demonstrations they 
received of the contiguity of the spiritual world, and just 
to that degree of certainty must their convictions have 
attained that heaven is not far off. To them the expres- 
sion of heaven being *' upward,'* could only suggest the 
idea, not of physical altitude, but of moral elevation, an 
altitude not to be measured by degrees and minutes of 
the circle of the natural universe, but to be meted out 
according to the higher and nobler standard of holiness 
and obedience to God. To them God was the Most 
High, not merely from elevation in space, but from His 
ineffable Majesty, the infinitude of His Goodness and 
Wisdom and Greatness ; and to ascend nearer to Him 
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was a spiritual approximation to His Goodness and Wis- 
dom and Purity. Thus the physical expression of up- 
ward was sublimed into being the exponent of a sj)iritual 
idea ; they could rightly employ no other, and it was 
adequate to their meaning when correctly understood. 
However much, therefore, they may have blended in 
their descriptions of heaven the idea of ascending to, or 
descending from it, such terms were used rather to ex- 
press elevation and depression of st:iie, than to signify 
geographical or astronomical altitude. The presence of 
angels, the vision of spirits, the glorious revelations they . 
enjoyed, were intromissions into an adjoining, though 
interior, world ; a world which they knew to be around 
them, of which, by their spirits and as to their spirit?, 
they were already inhabitants, though it might be 
shrouded from their normal conditions, and veiled from 
those grosser senses which were fitted to take cognizance 
only of the material substances of earth. Tn a higher 
than figurative sense, in a sense, indeed, oi full objective 
Iruthj the aged Christian, weighed down by years, but 
buoyant witli spiritual hope, may be nearer to heaven 
than wlien he commenced the ])ilgriniage of regene- 
ration. a 

From this broad principle of the contiguity of the 
spiritual world, we can understand how Moses should 
see the patterns of the tabernacle in the heavens, while 
his body was physically present on the mount. St. Paul 
declares that ** it was therefore necessary that the pat- 
terns of things in the heavens [the holy places] should 
be })urified with these [sacrifices] ; but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices than these" \h for 

aKom. xili.11. Mfeb, ix. 23, 
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those things wliich Moses made " serve unto the example 
and shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was admon- 
ished of God when he was ahout to make the tabernacle: 
for, See, saith he, that thou make all things according to 
the pattern showed to thee in the mount."a TJie pat- 
terns that Mo5Cs saw were things in the spiritual world, 
into which he was permitted to gaze, while he was, as to 
his body, on the mount. 

Similar is the gleam of light which this i>rinciple 
throws upon the visions of Ezekiel, of the temple, the 
great river, and the city, new Jerusalem ; " The Jerusa- 
lem which is above is free, which is the mother of us 
all. "6 So also with the visions of Zochariah, of Daniel, 
of John, and, in fine, with all the visions recorded in the 
Bible; they*"werc objective realities seen in the spiritual 
world, into which the seers were intromittcd, in order 
that the Word of Ciod might be written as we have it. 

To the vast mass of testimony afforded from such 
sources may be added evidence dillerent in kind, but still 
confirmatory. There is in human history an unwritten 
chapter, which is yet thronged with mysterious incidents 
half fearfully remembered by their witnesses, lo pub- 
lish them might provoke the witless sneers of material- 
istic satirists, as well as wound the feelings of those of 
whose feelings the love that we cherish for them makes 
us most regardful. '. All who have frecpiently stood beside 
the bed of the dying must have been thrilled with singu- 
lar testimonies that the dying are conscious of the pres- 
ence of other than mortal visitants.) It would be shallow 
and cruel to assert that the weakening faculties of those 
passing away were deceived, and that such consciousness 

a neb. Tiii 5. h Gal. fv. 20. 
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was hallucination. Though some may take refuge in 
this belief, on reflecting upon such incidents, yet at the 
moment token the (hjlng vtlcr their testimonies, it is difficult 
for even scepticism to doubt. The tlr-ill they feel gives 
denial to the unbelief they afterwards profess. Is it not 
a grander and more consolatory conviction, that when 
Christians are passing away from their earth-work to 
their eternal homes, then the attenuating links that chain 
consciousness to time and clay are melting away one by 
one, and their consciousness becomes, by the gradual en- 
franchisement of a lingering death, more and more spi- 
ritual? Thus sinking to sleep as to earth, they are 
awaking to heaven ; growing unmindful of the lower and 
outer existence, they are arousing to the inner and spirit- 
ual life ; becoming blind to the clay-enveloped forms of 
friends standing round their failing bodies, they see alrea- 
dy, as through a mist, the brighter beings who are to be 
their everlasting companions — some of whom may be 
already welcoming their coming. Their hearing waxing 
dim and unconscious to the melody of beloved voices 
whispering in their natural ears, they can become aware 
of a sweeter music sung by more exquisite voices still, of 
the beloved who have gone before them : in fine, dying 
unto earth, they are becoming alive unto heaven. Does 
this not fully and worthily explain the solemn scenes of 
thousands of death-beds? visions of spiritual visitants 
ministering to the dying, resplendent light surrounding 
glorious beings who hardly cast a shadow, gorgeous 
scenery, bright with never-iading beauty, voices thrilling 
in tenderness, music mysterious in harmony, the recogni- 
tion of dear familiar faces fondly loved in the bygones, 
or the foreknowledge which some have received of the 
exact moment of their departure? There are few fami- 
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lies who Lave not 8omc tale of this kiud to (ell, some 
testimony to add to this proof of the contiguity of the 
spiritual world. They hide such secrets in their hearts, 
not caring to i)rovoke the ridicule of the incredulous, and 
in the feeling that there is ^^omethillg too holy in such 
reminiscences to permit them to cast them to the dogs. 
Yet the memories of such incidents still cling to them, 
perhaps more closely for their silence, and such lecollec- 
tions establish in them the certainty that the other world 
is nearer to us than many have believed. 

To this source of evidence may be added another — 
that furnished by the singular phenomenon of trances. 
The history of such has seldom been fairly written, or if 
written, hardly credited. Yet this class of proofs de- 
serves to be not entirely overlooked by a thoughtful ex- 
aminer into the evidences of a future state and the con- 
tiguity of the spiritual world. The proof of both is 
sufficient without it, and at most, the few well-authenti- 
cated cases of the kind could only supply corroboration, 
and, perhaps, illustration of that which, independently 
of such evidence, must be regarded as so certainly a fact. 
"We only indicate, rather than omit it. With this class 
of evidences may be included those furnished by one of 
the most extraordinary phenoniena ot modern times — 
spiritism. We cannot deny that anud much impostuie 
and more self-dehision, there does ai)pear to be some 
certainty of spiritual agency in some of their operations. 
That the spirits who perform in them are of the lowest 
and most degraded order, we think there is no reason to 
doubt, and that, therefore, herein consists the real danger 
of all such physical manifestations; but we cannot join 
in that slmllow and easy reprobation of the whole, which 
denies without due investigation, and which denial is 
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often the result of hastiness, prejudice, and ignorance. 
So far as spiritism is fictitious, so far it is incapable of 
supplying evidence for or against anything, except the 
weakness or wickedness of its practices; but so far as it 
is genuine, so far certainly it al!brds a fresh evidence of 
the fact of a future life, and of the contiguity of the 
spiritual world to the natural world. 

But it may be objected, that if the fact of there exist- 
ing such a state and place as heaven be admitted, any 
inquiries into its natu:e or whereabouts is unnecessary, 
serving only to gratify a curiosity at best unpractical, 
and at worst idle. Surely not ! It may be because we 
regard heaven as so far off, that we are so far ofi' from 
heaven. The conviction of the nearness of heaven in- 
creases our sense of its reality. It is invisible ; but if 
felt to be near, it becomes all the more real to our con- 
sciousness. The analogy between the invisible soul and 
the invisible spiritual world being clearly seen, we grow 
more believing as to its actuality. The spirit is invisible, 
yet joy is real, and sorrow is real ; happiness and heart- 
break, contentment and rcj)ining, peace and remorse, are 
all real, and from the realities of the invisible soul we 
may rise to a deeper sense of the realities of the invisible 
spiritual world. Tears and smiles, laughter and mourn- 
fulness, are only the effects produced in the body by the 
emotions of the spirit : they are the outward signs of our 
spiritual activities. The cause is felt to be real, if only 
from the reality of the effects it produces. Sobs and 
groans, ejaculations and cachinnations, are only the vocal 
language which the visible body supplies to the sensa- 
tions of the invisible spirit. Under the lu-essure of 
intense thought, or the burden of terrible calamity, the 
hair has been known to become gray in a night; diges- 
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tion is impeded, or hunger quelled by hearing disaetrouB 
news ; paralyzed limbs have become active under the 
influence of strong excitement ; fear has produced syn- 
cope and death ; faith has wrought its cures, and over- 
whelming grief has burst the muscular coatings of the 
heart: the emotions of the invisible soul have wrought 
such realities in the physical organism to which it is 
annexed. The conviction of the reality of the eoul is 
increased by these evidences of its immediate presence in 
the body, and its close connection therewith. In like 
manner, to prove the nearness of heaven is to strengthen 
our conviction of its reality. And to strengthen our con- 
viction of its reality is to enable that conviction to ope- 
rate upon our souls far more effectually as an incentive 
to holiness, and to deter us from sin. 

The nearness of the spiritual world may, further, be- 
come the secret of strength. The power that has sus- 
tained martyrs and even fanatics in their cruel expe- 
riences, the power that has supported prophets and even 
self-deluded impostors, the power that has enabled con- 
querors of nations and the changers of the face of politi- 
cal affairs to perform their missions among men, the 
power that has inspired reformers and philanthropists, 
all those who have discovered nature's arcana, and all 
those who have developed human progress — may perhaps 
be found explained from the contiguity of the spiritual 
world. The world has its heroes in every department of 
science, art, jurispir.dcnce, jihilosophy, literature, me- 
chanics, commerce, and national politics, and the secret 
of their grcatners may be this : that they were more 
open to the inflowing of thought into their minds, and 
heroism into their hearts from the spiritual world than 
other men — more capable recipients and apter exponents 
F 
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of spiritual activity going on within them. The fact is, 
and it is as grand a fact as it is all-embracing, that man 
is bound about with spiritual ties. We owe the know- 
ledge that we acquire by an external way, partly to the 
exercise of our powers of observation, but still more to 
the instructions of men in the flesh who liave left us rich 
legacies of learning ; but who can tell for how many of 
the clear perceptions, the noble purposes, the far-reaching 
intuitions, the lustrous gleams and glances of thought 
that visit us in our quiet hours of contemplation, we are 
indebted to men in the spirit who are with us and near 
us, as full of love as earthly friends may be, and far 
abler to guide us to truth, and to influence us for good? 
The universally asserted afliatus of poetry is more than 
a figure of rhetoric, a rhapsodical figment, or a pretty 
fiction. The ablest of writers have admitted that the 
ideas they have communicated to mankind were rather 
given to them than originated by them, results of a 
reception rather than a creation ; and if there be any truth 
in this opinion, then the ntarness of the spiritual world 
may present us with a key to the myster3^ 

The nearness of the spiritual world may be the secret 
of LIFE, (jod is the sole source of being, and its more 
immediate recipients must be those who are nearest to 
Him ; and the outflowing streams of life may pass on- 
wards and outwards through the spiritual world into the 
natural universe, just as the vital power flows from man's 
soul, as. its first recipient from God, the only source of 
life, into man's body as its physical receptacle and organ- 
ism. On this topic we forbear to dwell, feeling that here 
we must take our shoes from off" our feet, for this is holy 
ground. 

The nearness of the spiritual world we shall subse- 
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quently prove to be a marvellous explanation of the 
secret of Providence ; as we may here see that it will 
reveal to us the secret of preservation. As life when 
first communicated is the gift of God, so the preservation 
of life is the continued impartation of life. The great 
stream of life from which all things live is exhaustless 
in quantity, and its impartation is from moment to mo- 
ment. To cease to receive it for an instant would be to 
die. Not only have we originally derived our life from 
God, we also live from God continually. If the heavens, 
being nearer to God, are the first recipients of life from 
Him, and from being passive recipients they become 
active mediums or instrumentalities for the impartation 
of their derived life to spheres still more remote, then 
the contiguity of the spiritual to the natural universe 
will elucidate the preservation of the natural universe. 
In this way the vast chain of being may be seen to be 
complete in itself, and comprehending all things; the 
natural exists and is preserved from the spiritual, and 
the spiritual exists, and is preserved immediately from 
God. With a fuller perception anda juster discrimina- 
tion than was possessed by Kant, we can now see that 
the spiritual world is thus, as it were, the soul of the 
natural universe, and the only source of the life of that 
soul is God. Just as the body of a man not only lives 
from the man's soul, but is also preserved by its connec- 
tion with the soul, so the existence and preservation of 
the natural world is secured by its connection with, and 
consequent nearness to, the spiritual world, the glorious 
places of which are heaven. 

Bound together indissolubly as the creatures of one 
Creator, the children of one Father, men in the natural 
world and men in the spiritual world are participators in 
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one common brotherhood; and the nearness of heaven 
is at once the hope and solace, the joy and glory of 
earth, its mystery of creation and preservation, its source 
of strength and the secret of its beauty. This may, per- 
haps, be called mysticism ; but it is a mysticism full of 
comfort and hope to man. 



II. 

GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

"For he shall give his angols charge concorning thee, to keep th2i in all 
thy ways."— Ps. xci. 11. 

^0 some persons it is very difficult to realize that 
there is a spiritual world, and to such persons it 
may appear still more difficult of comprehension, 
that men, while upon earth, are inhabitants of 
both the natural and spiritual worlds. Yet it requires 
only a small amount of consideration to perceive that 
this must be the fact. We are connected with the natural 
universe by our physical existence, and we are acquainted 
with its objects by the means of our senses ; but we can 
think of ideas which the natural world does not present 
to us, and of which it offers but dim mirrors and faint 
echoes. While still dwelling in time, we can meditate 
upon eternity; in the midst of the limitations of space, 
we can conceive of a state not subject to its restrictions. 
Our own consciousness manifests tons that there is sonie- 
thing within us above nature. Revelation itself comes 
to us as a 5i/pdr-natural thing. The idea of God, the 
author of external nature, is possible to us ; and the fact 
of this possibility proves us to be superior to external 
nature— ^the sensual universe— proves us, therefore, to be 
supernatural. Fettered by its temporary connection with 
the sensual world, by its union with the body, our con- 
sciousness in its normal condition is far more physical 
than spiritual ; yet all have at times glimpses of some- 
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thing grander than a mere physical being. And these 
glimpses, however transient and faint they may be, are 
still evidences of our double existence. Because of this 
double existence, we are capable of enjoying a double 
association— that of man in the flesh, and that of spirits 
in the spirit. Such spiritual beings may be no more 
visible to our physical senses than are the spirits of men 
in the flesh visible to our physical senses ; yet in neither 
case is the invisibility of the spirit a proof of its non- 
existence, nor an evidence of its non-presence. 

It appears, at least, remarkable, that in this age, when 
men universally boast of intellect^ its progress, its discove- 
ries, its development, and its triumphs, that they should 
be inclined to doubt or ridicule the existence of spirit. 
The soul of man • is man's spiritual constitution, and 
intellect is one of its sublime functions or powers. The 
very intellect that they boast is the refutation of their 
own denial of spirit. Enveloped in this transitory taber- 
nacle of clay, we are spiritual beings with spiritual pow- 
ers, of which the physical powers are only the instru- 
ments that enable us to do our work, and to render our 
purposes and thoughts visible by enacting them in this 
mundane sphere: but vve are spiritual beings still, 
clothed on with a natural or physical investiture. Al- 
though it has unhappily become the fashion to despise 
such convictions as fanatical, there is nothing in them 
repugnant to the severest reason or the soundest philoso- 
phy. Indeed, the severest reason will only be the moat 
satisfied that its intellectual faculties are the powers of a 
spiritual being possessing them, and hence be the most 
convinced of the existence of spirit. That we are spirit- 
ual beings is a fact which is patent to the consciousness 
of all, and it is only by a long and laborious process of 
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reasoning that a few can convince themselves of the con- 
trary; and, after all, the convictions they have thus 
acquired are terribly liable to be shaken by the moral 
earthquake of doubt. 

In any case the testimony of the Word of God is irre- 
futable on this subject, and it unquestionably teaches us 
that we are spiritual beings surrounded by the inhabitants 
of the spiritual world. As such, we may have to do with 
angels as well as men— both our fellow-creatures, the 
ones wholly lesident in the world to which, as spirits, we 
belong; the others, like ourselves, heirs of immortality, 
who are for a time incorporated in the flesh. We cannot 
but feil, therefore, a lively, because personal, interest in 
all that concerns the angels, especially so far as regards 
their being our guardians, companions, and guides. The 
Bible furnishes us with many bright glimpses of such 
heavenly associations, illustrating the subject by exam- 
ples, and confirming the fact by explicit statements. 

Angels are certainly inteUigent beings. We read of 
their singing songs, bearing messages to the prophets 
and other servants of God, performing important mis- 
sions among men, sometimes of mercy, and at other 
times of wrath and destruction. These acts presuppose, 
andy indeed, necessitate, their possession of intelligence. 

Angels are also lovinrj beings, that is, not only suscepti- 
ble of receiving, but of reciprocating, God's love for 
them, and also possessed of vast love and tenderness 
towards each other, and likewise towards mankind. The 
Psalmist asserts, "In his presence there is fulness.of 
joy: at his right hand there are pleasures forevermore.^'a 
This proves the capacity of love possessed by the angels; 

aPs. xvi. 11. 
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for their joy in the presence of God is only the result of 
their love to God. The Lord declares, "There is joy in 
the presence of God among the angels over one sinner 
that repenteth/'a This evinces how close must be the 
connection between heaven and earth, how constant must 
be the supervision of earth by the angels of heaven, how 
individual, indeed, must be that supervision ; and not only 
individual as to each human being, but also as to every 
particular state and frame of mind in each individual ; 
and it further proves how tender must be the love which 
angels bear to man. The depth of the interest they take 
in man is the evidence of their love for him. 

Angels, further, are active beings. Proofs of the vast 
powers intrusted to or possessed by them abound in the 
word of God. In the Passover, the instrument of Divine 
judgment was an angel. In the destruction of the hosts 
of Sennacherib, the instrument of the Lord was an angel. 
In the various desolations revealed in the Apocalypse, 
God accomplishes His purposes through the mediumship 
of angels, and employs them as the instruments of His 
designs. The Psalmifet directly asserts their power. 
*' Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in s'rengih, that 
do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word.' '6 

Not only do angels possess intelligence, affection, and 
activities — which also form the spiritual nature of all 
men, and, therefore, the angels may, and, indeed, must 
be, regarded as spiritual men — but the constant declara- 
tion and suggestion of the Bible is that they are likewise 
human in form. They are invariably described as meyi. 
In one particular case, when an angel appeared to Ma- 

a Lnko xt. 10. h Ps. cfii. 20. 
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noah and hia wile, Le seemed so to resemble a man that 
they knew not but that he was a man ; and not till " the 
angel did wondrously, and ascended in the flame of the 
altar/'a did the parents of Samson know that he was an 
angel: *' Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of 
the Lord/' Not only in their appearances with special 
missions to individuals, but also when beheld by the 
Prophet Dajiiel and the Apostle John, in the forms that 
are their own in heaven, they are invariably described 
us men, more exquisitely beautiful than men on earth, 
radiant with glory, harmonizing with the loveliness and 
grandeur of their dwelling-place, but still mex. It is 
impossible to conceive of them in any other shape than 
the human. Wings are a fancy which symbolism has 
depicted, as an emblem of their powers of movement 
and ascension ; but even the idea of their possessing 
wings never had a serious lodgement in our conceptions 
of them. 

" Augcis arc men iu lighter habit clad, 
And men are angcla loaded for an hour." 

From these four postulates as to the nature of angels — 
their being intelligent, loving and active beings in the 
human form — several important consequences result. As 
they are loving beings, loving not only God who is above 
them, but man who is their inferior, they must desire to 
bcnetit and serve man. As they are intelligent beings, 
thoy must know how most effectually to consummate 
their desire. As they are endowed with vast powers of 
action, powers superior to any that we can adequately 
conceive of, they must be able to accomplish what their 
love for man has prompted, and what their intelligence 

a Judg. xiii. 19, 20. 
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has shown them liow to accomplish. Angels are there 
fore the servants of and ministers unto man. Aud froiii 
analogy also this conclusion seems inevitable. Men on 
earth who largely love their kind, desire the most ar- 
dently to serve their fellow-beings. The desire to serve 
is the measure by which their affection may be tested. 
When to their love they add great intelligence, the 
method and nature of the service which they can besl 
render is seen by them ; their desire prompts, and theii 
intelligence directs them. And when to their love and 
intelligence they can add vast powers of action — whether 
it be from the high positions they occupy and the wide 
influence such positions enable them to command, oi 
from the energy they possess, and the persevering endu- 
rance which such energy confers, or from the wealth 
intrusted to them, and the instrumentalities which such 
wealth bestows — their desire to help, and their knowledge 
how to help efficiently, find expression in deeds of service 
and labors of use. So of the angela. We can ou]y 
think of them as men immensely more loving, more 
intelligent and more powerful than any man on earth- 
yet glorified men who dwell above, and who are stilJ 
laboring for the good and help of suffering man below. 
But as they are human in form, as well as intensely 
human in their interest in man, so their operation upon 
man must be to some extent analogous to the operation 
of man upon his fellow-creatures. The mode by whicli 
they most constantly operate must therefore be by en- 
deavoring to impress his will through his affections, hh 
understanding through his thoughts. This does not re- 
quire that the angels should be visible to man. We are 
often most influenced by our fellow-men when they are 
absent from our sight. The principles of knowledge 
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they have taught us, and their maxims of wisdom which 
we remember, are often the most active within us when 
we have gone out from their presence. Memory forges 
the subtle chain by which we are bound to them. Their 
thoughts have become our thoughts, their affections our 
sentiments ; and even though they be dead, they " rule 
us from their urns." Admit, as we must, that angelic 
beings possess interior means of impressing their thoughts 
on our minds, and their emotions on our hearts, and we 
can see at once that though invisible they can still influ- 
ence us. If we are influenced by such beings at all, it 
must be through our human minds and hearts; while 
those who can thus influence us by affections and 
thoughts, must likewise be human too. 

This, the argument from the nature of things, and 
from analogy, is abundantly supported by all that the 
Scriptures teach us on the subject. It was the faith of 
Abraham, When sending his steward to seek a wife for 
his son Isaac, he declares, " Jehovah, God of heaven, 
who took me from my father's house and sware unto me, 
saying. Unto thy seed will I give this land ; he shall send 
his angel before thee, and thou shalt take a wife unto my 
son from thence. "a This was also the consoling faith of 
Jacob. When he was blessing the sons of Joseph, he 
said, ** The angel which ledeemcd me from all evil, bless the 
lads, and let my name be named on them, and the name 
of my fathers Abraham and Isaac."6 It was the faith 
of Moses, and God himself teaches him to believe it. 
^^ Behold I send an angel be/ore thee, to keep thee in the 
way, and to bring thee into the place which I have pre- 
pared. Beware of liira and obey his voice, provoke him 

a Qon. xxir. 7. h Gon» xlviii. 16* 
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not; for hewill not pardon your transgressions: for my 
name is in him. But if thou shalt inrleed obey his voice, 
and do all that I speak ; then I will be an enemy of thine 
enemies, and an adversary unto thine adversaries. For 
mine angel shall go before thee, and bring thee unto the 
[land]/'a Again, ''And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I blot out 
of my book. Therefore go now, lead the people unto the 
place of which I have spoken unto thee : behold, mine 
angel shall go before thee: nevertheless, in the day when I 
visit, I will visit their sin upon them.'^^ Again we read, 
** And / will send an angel before thee ; and I will drive out 
the Canaanite, the Amorite, and the Hittite, and the 
Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite.'V Joshua must 
also have cherished this faith, and could not help believ- 
ing that the Lord had permitted him to behold such an 
angel, commissioned to aid Israel in their warfare. 
" And it came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, that 
he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, there stood 
a man over against him with his sword drawn in his 
hand: and Joshua went unto him, and said unto him. 
Art thou for us, or for our adversaries ? And he said, 
Nay; but as captain of the host of the Lord am I now 
come. And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and did 
worship, and said unto him, What saith my lord to his 
servant ? And the captain of the Lord's host said unto 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy. And Joshua did so.^'rf 
The Israelites, in like manner, must have treasured this 
sublime faith ; for these declarations were written for 
their instruction, and revered by them as the sacred ora- 

a Ex. xxiii. 20-23. c Ex. xxxiii 2. 

J> Ex. xxxii. 33, 34. d Josh. t. 13-16. 
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clcs of God. Jehovah by his angels wrought their de- 
liverance; and gratitude to Him and tenderness for them 
must have filled their souls. This was the message " sent 
from Kadesh unto the king of Edom, Thus saith thy 
brother Israel, Thou knowest all the travel that hath 
befallen us : how our fathers went down into Egypt, and 
we have dwelt in Fgypt a long time ; and the'Egyptians 
vexed us, and our fathers: and when we cried unto the 
Lord he heard our voice, and sent an angel, and hath 
brought us forth out of Egypt: and, behold, we are in 
Kadesh, a city in the uttermost of thy border."a Even 
to the heathen the Israelites were monuments of the 
providence of God, and of the ministry of angels. The 
supernatural incidents in their history are attributed to a 
machinery that is supernatural too, the instrumentality 
of angels, who are supernatural beings. ** In all their 
afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them.''5 

The cumulative force of these testimonies is irresisti- 
ble as to the Israelites being the subjects of angelic 
assistance. But it may be properly urged that these 
were exceptional persons and that those were exceptional 
times. As the Lord had providential purposes which 
the Israelites were intended to fulfil, so He made use of 
extraordinary instruments for the realization of His de- 
signs: that we must not argue from the exception to the 
rule, from the individual to the universal : that it is 
therefore assuming too much to assert that because such 
was the method of Divine operation in respect to Israel, 
such also must be the method of Divine operation in re- 
gard to all mankind. The force of these objections we 

a Num. XX. 14-16. h Isa, Ixiii. 0. 
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admit; and were the testimonies of angelic interposition 
in liuman afi'airs rnnitcd even to the strong instances 
already cited, we might admire the grandeur of the agen- 
cies employed in tlie case of the Israelites, but should 
not feel warranted in affirming them to be particular 
illustrations and open exhibitions of a general method. 
Fortunately for our argument and for our conviction, 
such testimonies stand not alone as referring to Israel 
exclusively. Although the number of the apj)eardnce3 
of angels in Israel itish history afibrds the basis for a pre- 
sumptive inference in favor of universal angelic guard- 
ianship and guidance of man, yet in such a matter we 
need more than a presumption, however probable it 
might seem. And the Bible furnishes us with explicit 
declarations in the matter. 

Not only did angels openly appear, and thus manifest 
their agency to Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, 
Manoah, Gideon, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah, and the other 
prophets, but even to Balaam,a who appears to have 
known something of God, but yet to have been a bad 
man, and certainly not an Israelite. Yet this instance is 
open to the objection stated above, inasmuch as this ap- 
pearance of an angel had still to do with the Israelites, 
although indirectly. The cases described in the New 
Testament certainly supply additional illustrations of the 
open ministry of angels. Zecharias, Mary, Joseph, the 
shepherds, Peter, James and John, Paul, Philip, and the 
other disciples, were permitted to behold angelic beings. 
They appeared at the temptation, the transfiguration, the 
agony in the garden of Gethsemane, at the resurrection 
and at the ascension of the Lord. The Apocalypse also 

a Num. xxii. 22-35. 
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iri full of deecriptions of such appearances. »Still, in 
relation to llie appearances of angels as recorded in the 
New Testament, it may be objected, that, as the Lord ^ 
had then a special purpofce to accomplish in theestab-. 
lishment of a new dispensation, in the revelation of him- 
self in the flesh, and in the completion of His inspired 
Word, the peculiarity of these objects may have rendered 
necessary the adoption of peculiar instrumentalities, as 
special means for a special purpose ; and that therefore 
it is again assuming too much to argue from the extraor- 
dinary to the ordinary, from the special to the universal. 
While this may be conceded, yet one general conclusion 
is evident — that whenever God has had special designs to 
accomplish, angels have been His messengers and instru- 
ments. This affords us a glimpse, which is full of inter- 
est and significance, of the mode adopted by the Lord 
for the special operations of His Divine providence. 

There is, however, a more correct method of stating 
I he proposition above indicated, which is indeed the only 
logical conclusion from the facts. The corollary as 
stated above indicates a presumption that only on special 
and extraordinary occasions do angels minister unto man, 
which presumption we believe to be false. The more 
exact conclusion is, that only on special and extraordi- 
nary occasions have men been 7nadc conscious of angelic 
ministrations, by being pcrmitlcd io see the angels. The 
specialty of the cases did not consist in the ministration 
itself, but in the openness of (he ministration. At other 
times invisible, the angels on these particular occasions 
were suffered to appear visibly before the subjects of 
their ministry ; and such visible appearances were ren- 
dered possible by the opening of the spiritual sight of 
tlie beholders. There is an important difference in the 
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results of the two metboda of Btating the proposition. 
In the one case the ministration is extraordinary, and in 
the other it is only the openness of the ministration. 

It is surely more conducive to the dignity of God, and 
better exemplifies the invariableness of His operation, 
and the impartiality of His love for man, as well as more 
accordant with the argument from the nature of angels, 
to believe, that angelic ministrations are constant and 
universal, and that the extraordinary nature of the 8crij}- 
tural narratives of such ministrations consist in their 
openness and visibility, than it is to believe that angelic 
ministrations are unusual, extraordinary, and special — a 
marvellous derangement of the economy of existence, a 
phenomenon unprecedented previously, and without par- 
allel afterwards. This proposition, which is so consonant 
with reason, is also sufficiently intimated in the Bible. 
The Psalmist declares, " The angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them ."a This statement is as universal, at least as far 
as thot^e who " fear the Lord" are universal. Wherever 
such may be found, they are, by this declaration, justi- 
fied in believing that the angel of the Lord is near them, 
to be to them, as to Israel of old, " the angel of their 
deliverance.'' The Psalmist again aftirms, ** Because 
thou hast made the Lord, who is my refuge, even the 
Most High, thy habitation, there shall no evil befall theo, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For 
he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways. "6 In view of Matthew iv., and the fact of 
this passage being partly cited in the temptation of Jesus, 
we must conclude that this i)romi6e bears 2^ri7nari/ refer- 

a Ps. xxxiv. 7. h Vsi xci. 11. 
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eace to the Lord Jesus Christ ; yet is its meaning to be 
no more limited to Him, than is the application of the 
other declarations of the Psalms. We regard it rather as 
the assertion of a universal fact, in which the Divine 
humanity of the Lord, the Son Jesus, was included, as 
well as every other being who makes " the Lord his 
habitation." It refers to Jesus primarily, because Jesus 
is the pattern of his disciples, the glorification of the 
human nature assumed by Him being the exact pattern 
or type of the regeneration of His people. ** The chil- 
dren of God" are ** heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ," and ** if so be we suffer with him, we may be 
also glorified together."a While, then, they are ** heirs 
according to the promise,"^ and therefore heirs of all the 
promises made by God, this blessing of angelic ministra- 
tion is theirs by right of inheritance ; and their faith 
falls short of their birthright if they do not believe and 
cherish it. 

The percejjtion of those truths vastly widens the sphere 
of angelic ministrations, showing them to extend, at leaet 
to all Christians. But the Lord Jesus has affirmed tbcm 
to be more universal still. He declares of all children, 
"Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; 
for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father who is in heavcn."c What 
is the meaning of this statement, if it be not that every 
child is under the guardianship of an angel, and that 
these angels arc of the highest and holiest order, " always 
beholding the face of God in heaven"? Mothers, at 
least, may know, and joy in the knowledge, that the 
dear objects of their tender love are beloved by higher 

a Kom. viii. 17. h QvA . iii. 29. c Matt, xviii. IQ. 
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and bettor beiuge than themselves ; that not ouly is God's 
merciful providence continually over their darlings, but 
that, as instruments of that providence, there are angels 
that love them with more than human devbtion, who 
watch over them with more than human vigilance, and 
who may guard them with an intelligence which likewise 
is more than human. These helpless babes arc eternal 
beings, born into the spiritual as well as into the natural 
world, surrounded by the inhabitants of both worlds, to 
be subject to the influences which both worlds can bring 
to bear upon them : and the results of all these rarious 
influences and agencies will be eliminated md fixed in 
the final state the infants make their own. It is a con* 
sideration which enhances the mystery of life, even while 
it elucidates it ; which exalts the majesty of existence, 
and enlarges the place which every human creature fills 
in the vast economy of being. Human relations lay hold 
on universal existence, and the dwellers in both the 
spiritual and natural places are gainers by every child 
that is born. 

Children are certainly, therefore, under the especial 
protection and guidance of angels ; but the question 
forces itself upon our minds, When do the angels forsake 
the child ? Is it in the struggles and commencing temp- 
tations of youth ? in the deeper trials and severe mental 
conflicts of young manhood ? in the fiercer strifes and 
more desperate encounters of maturity? or is it in the. 
decrepitude and second infancy of old age? Having 
been the subject of angelic care, and the object of an- 
gelic tenderness for so long, do the angels weary of theii: 
mission, or does man become incapable of receiving their 
aid ? The changes which take place in man's state and 
spiritual condition may affect the order and class of an- 
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gels attending bim, and this may be the meaning of the 
limitation expressed in the Lord's words, ** Their angels 
do always behold the face of ray Father" ; but as He 
separates himself from these, may not others continue 
their loving cares and their unfailing attendance ? Sepa- 
rated by a change m his necessities — the result of his 
mental and moral development — from this order of an- 
gels, man still continues to be the heir to tbe promises of 
" angels of the Lord having charge over him, to keep 
him in all his ways." The question, When are they 
present ? is better put, When are they wholly absent ? 
The number of such angels is countless, and Paul asserts 
a great principle in the form of a question, ** Are they 
not ALL ministering spirits, sent forth to minister unto 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ?"a 

There is^ further, afforded in the Bible a glimpse of a 
very remarkable fact. The Prophet Daniel has been 
praying **and mourning three full weeks; he ate no 
pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine into his 
mouth, neither did he anoint himself at all till three 
whole weeks were fulfilled. And in the four-and-twen- 
tieth day of the first month, as he was by the side of the 
great river, which is Hiddekel, he lifled up his eyes and 
beheld a certain man clothed in linen." This man was 
exceedingly glorious. He was seen by Daniel alone, and 
the men who were with him fled away to hide them- 
selves. This man was an angel of God, who touched 
Daniel, and said, ** Daniel, a man greatly beloved, un- 
derstand the words that I speak unto thee, and stand 

upright: for unto thee am I now sent Fear not, 

Daniel : for from the first day thou didst set thy heart to 

a Heb. i. U. 
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It is illustrated in the Gospel histories, by those unfortu- 
nates who " were possessed by devils/' It is confirmed 
by the parable of the Saviour, of the man out of whom 
*' the unclean spirit hath fjonc, who walketh through dry 
places, seeking rest and finding none, who goeth and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits, more wicked 
than himself, and they enter in and dwell there : and the 
last state of that man is worse than the first. "a 

A strong argument in confirmation of this view of su- 
perhuman ministration might be adduced from the com- 
mon assent of mankind, from the reasonings of philoso- 
phers, and the intuitions of ancient and modern poetry ; 
but as these glimpses of the spiritual world are designed 
to be drawn from the Bible revelation, we forbear from 
citing them. The individual experiences of Christian 
believers furnish us also with perhaps a more pertinent 
source of illustrative information. Whence come- strong 
impulses, prophetic dreams, verified presentiments of 
danger, singular deliverances? Does it not seem rea- 
sonable to attribute some of them to impressions pro- 
duced on the minds of their subjects by spiritual agents ? 
Does not this comprehensive conception further enable 
us to understand what may be the secret of such men's 
lives as William Huntingdon, the author of the " Bank 
of Faith,'' as Muller, the extraordinary philanthropist of 
Bristol, as Oberlin, the heroic pastor of Ban de la Roche, 
as Jung Stilling, as Martin Luther, particularly in re- 
spect of his remarkable communions with spiritual be- 
ings, as well as a host of others whom we might name ? 
To deny the statements of such men is only learned 
trifling. Far apart from each other, they affirm similar 

a Lnke zi. 21--2& 
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tacts; fact8, too, whieh, had they listened to self-intercdt 
or prejudice, tbey would have concealed ; and facts which, 
coming to ns bo sufficiently substantiated, compel our 
credence and demand explanation. Unless we admit 
such spiritual ministrations, it has been found impossible 
to offer any explanation at all. 

The interposition of Divine providence by the medium- 
sbip of loving, intelligent, mighty beings, spiritual men 
in the spiritual world, does appear to be of easier appre- 
hension than interference without such agencies ; while 
also its nature involves nothing unworthy of God, and 
nothing contraTilictory to the declarations of the Bible. 
A man may be to his fellows an instrument of help and 
comfort, of succor and rescue, and we call his interven- 
tion a manifestation of providence ; surely, then, if simi- 
lar interventions are effected through the instrumentality 
of angels, they also will deserve to be regarded as a 
manifestation of providence. The fact of the Lord's 
employing men as His instruments does not derogate 
from His dignity ; and the further fact of His making 
angels His ministers or agents cannot detract from His 
glory, nor diminish our gratitude and praise. Whatever 
other vast and untraceable modes of operation the Divine 
providence adopts, more potent and more immediate than 
even angelic agencies, yet we must conclude that among 
His modes of operation the agency of angels and spirits 
occupies a prominent and important place. We seek not 
to limit the modes of Divine operation, which may be as 
infinite in their variety as He is infinite in His love and 
wisdom, or. at least, as varied in their forms as the ne- 
cessities and capacities of Hin creatures are diversified in 
their character ; but we do seek to explore what it hath 
pleased Him to reveal, and not to narrow by prejudice or 
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ignorance our knowledge of the full range of His Divine 
operation through the agency of spiritual beings. 

We may be sure of this, that iu the sight of God and 
in the laws of His Divine government, the natural and 
the spiritual worlds are as one. They are inextricably 
interlinked and indissolubly interblended, pervaded by 
an intelligence variously received, yet received by all 
alike from one common source — Himself. These two 
worlds are neither remote nor inert, neither distant from 
nor inactive towards each other. Thare is a blessed and 
continual ** communion of saints,'^ consisting, on the one 
side, of "the spirits of just men made* perfect," who 
have " entered into their rest," and who dwell in " eter- 
nal habitations, houses not made with hands," and, on 
the other, of those who are still fighting the fight and 
toiling in the mundane pilgrimage of faith. The mili< 
tant church below and the triumphant church above, in 
the sight of God compose but one church; however sepa- 
rated they may be in the spheres of their existence, they 
are yet united by the bonds of fellowship and the cords 
of love. Those above are with us here below, and so 
intimate and so sympathizing are they with our real con- 
ditions, that the contrition of the penitent, when full of 
godly sorrow, diffuses a richer joy among the angels, and 
even enhances the felicity of heaven. *' There is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth." The poet has 
only thrilled a deep and true-sounding chord, and caught 
the gleam of a glorious fact, in the conception 4hat the 
tear-drop of penitence finds favor and acceptance in 
heaven. 

We need not say how strengthening to our faith iu 
God, how comforting in our states of aflSiction, how con- 
firmatory of our hopes of the future, arc such convic- 
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tions. Life is a grander thing than we bad before 
thought it ; for it is provided with a nobler promise, and 
is supplied with an object that is more august. Angels 
are men perfected, and we are angels in embryo, who 
may confidently look forward in hope, knowing the dig- 
nity of our destiny and the mercy of the Lord. Those 
angel-brothers of ours are only the illustrations of what 
every Christian may aspire to be — spiritual men, gifted 
with deeper love, endowed with clearer intelligence, recip- 
ients of grander powers, having intrusted to them higher 
missions, nobler duties, sublimer enterprises — all creation 
the fields of their labor, all humanity the objects of their 
love, human salvation the purpose of their existence, and 
the will of iheir and our Divine Father their source of 
joy and their abiding glory. 
I 



m. 

IIEAVEifLY SCENERY. 



" Aud he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear aa crystal, pro- 
ceediog out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fraits, and yielded her frait every month "-- 
Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 



jOST vaguo and unsatisfactory Lave been the con- 
ceptions entertained by Christians as to the nature 
of heavenly scenery and heavenly habitations. 
To judge from the expressions of some writers, it 
would appear as though they imagined heaven to be a 
vast plain, or an immense temple, where were grouped 
harping multitudes, "loud in their praise, unceasing in 
their hymn/' Many have thus depicted heaven, even 
while declaring that they would forbear the attempt to 
idealize any picture of what it is. If, however, they 
speak of heaven at all, they are compelled to contradict 
themselves ; for it is inevitable that we must form some 
conception of anything of which we speak. Notwith- 
standing the reverential awe with which every one must 
approach the subject, and despite any disclaimer we may 
make, the very process of thought necessitates some idea, 
and the grander that idea, the more satisfactory has it 
been. Whatever some may seem to conjecture, vagueness 
does not really enhance the sublimity of heaven ; its 
attractiveness docs not increase its incomprehensibility. 
The truly sublime must ever possess some characteristics 
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which lie beyoad the competent grasp of the mind, 
although not altogether beyond the range of imagination. 
But unless we can see some characteristics, and unless 
those characteristics which we do see are worthy to be 
associated with those other and higher characteristics 
which lie beyond sight, and which, therefore, can only 
be imagined, there is neither sublimity nor anything. 
Partial concealment with partial revelation is the great 
secret of sublimity. The ideas of vastness and grandeur 
necessarily enter into our conception of the sublime. 
But these are only terms of relation, and imply compari- 
son. The standard of comparison which we are com- 
pelled to employ is ourselves. But yet, while the far-off 
may be indistinct, we can only believe in that indistinct 
distance by comparing it with the more distinct objects 
that fill the foreground. 

Heaven is promised to the faithful as an object of 
hope, and is designed to act as an inducement. While it 
is sufiiciently revealed to show that its existence is a cer- 
tainty, it is sufficiently concealed to require diligent con- 
sideration and research to learn something of its nature. 
More even than this, it is so concealed, that what we can 
learn forms but the very smallest part of heaven : the 
rest is yet inconceivable. The hope that it promises and 
the inducements that it presents, however, can only be- 
come stronger as our apprehension of its nature becomes 
clearer. It is not presumptuous, consequently, to endea- 
vor to learn something of the character of heavenly sce- 
nei*y. We can, at most, only learn what is possible to 
be learned, and what the Lord, therefore, designed us 
to know. 

So far as we can learn the plan of Divine operation in 
the material universe, it seems to be the preservation of 
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an unchangeable unity in a constantly changing and 
endless variety. Creation, though manifold, is yet one. 
The classifications of natural objects into kingdoms, 
groups, orders, divisions, genus, and species, is the effort 
to chronicle both these great features. Both the Unity 
of God and His Infinitude find here their exemplifica- 
tions. Such a variety in unity on earth only enhances 
our reverence for God. Both are necessary to enable us 
to form anything like an approximate perception of His 
Divine Perfection. Were earth an unvaried and monoto- 
nous plain, were the firmament a dark expanse, unbright- 
ened by a star, were animated nature only of one order, 
and vegetation of only one species, our perception of 
God's marvellous wisdom and power would be dwarfed 
and stultified. Inadequate as it is at best, it would then 
shrink into a still sadder inadequacy : the universe would 
not so well manifest its Creator, and man would know 
less of God. But if earth by its variety exhibits so much 
of the Divine nature, so far as the workmanship exhibits 
the workman, then heaven must exhibit such a various 
proof of God still more markedly ; that is, heaven must 
be a more illustrative portraiture of God. His Divine 
Unity must be evinced in the unity that prevails there, 
and His Divine Infinitude in the immense variety which 
must prevail there too. 

We have before seen that there is variety in the heav- 
ens themselves ; that there are distinctions between the 
angels, according to their capacities of receiving the 
Divine gifts, or of exercising their derived powers ; and 
we may further see that such a variety must and does 
extend to the places of their abode, and the scenery that 
surrounds them. 

We hare, first, the argument from man's nature. 
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God has implanted in man the love of the picturesque, 
of the beautiful, of the sublime. These loves are not of 
mere abstract qualities — not of beauty or sublimity, as 
abstract or general ideas, but of objects that are beautiful 
or sublime. Loving such things, we desire io behold 
objects that may minister to the gratification of those 
loves. Those persons are the most fully human, that is, 
they are most fully endowed with the noblest human 
qualities, in whom such loves are the most largely de- 
veloped. There is a double evidence of Divine goodness 
in the bestowal of such tastes : first, that man may de- 
rive enjoyment from the works of His hands ; and, 
secondly, that in perceiving the beauty and sublimity of 
His Divine productions, they may conceive of the beauty 
and sublimity of the nature and character of their Divine 
Producer. They show the adaptability of nature to the 
constitution of man, and, further, the sufficiency of 
nature to be the mirror in which man may dimly see 
God. 

These eesthetical loves certainly belong to the spiritual 
side of man's being, and, consequently, it is only just to 
conclude that man will take them with him into the 
other life. It would be contrary to all that we are 
obliged to conceive of the nature of angels, to suppose 
that they are incapable of experiencing delight from such 
oesthetic gratifications. More lovely than man, they mugt 
share more largely than he in the love of the beautiful. 
iSublimer existences, their power of perceiving and appre- 
ciating the sublime must be far superior to what man 
possesses. But the love will engender the desire ; the 
appreciation of the beautiful will instigate the craving to 
behold the beautiful. In permitting the desire to be felt, 
God haft manifested His purpose of ministering to that 
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desire by the supply of the object desired. A holy want 
is the prophet and precursor of its own fulfilment. To 
admit that such a love, such an appreciation, sucb a de- 
sire can exist in heaven, is, therefore, virtually to admit 
that in heaven there must exist the beautiful, the pictu- 
resque, and the sublime in scenery. The angels them- 
selves are surpassingly lovely. God gratifies the love of 
the beautiful implanted in the angels by making the an- 
gels fair and lovely to look upon ; and does not this sug- 
gest that all that surrounds them must be beautiful also? 
Ministering to this sosthetic taste in relation to the fea- 
tures and persons of each other, is it not reasonable to 
conclude that God further ministers to this want in the 
scenery by which they are environed? 

The Psalmist declares that ** in heaven there is fulness 
of joy" ; not only because the joy will be full as to the 
gratification of some one particular disposition of the soul, 
but because heaven is full of objects that can delight 
every pure and holy desire. The fulness there must sup- 
ply man's full and complete nature, and make of every 
separate faculty implanted within him a various recipient 
of the Divine mercies. No want that is pure and holy 
can there remain unsatisfied ; and as his aesthetic wants 
are pure in thiemselves and holy in their influences, and 
as they will remain to man after the transit from time 
into eternity, we must conclude that heaven will present 
'* of its fulness" to their ample gratification ; and that, 
therefore, beautiful scenery must exist there. 

To this eminently reasonable view the Word of God 
adds strong confirmation. 

The Apostle asserts that ** eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
tlie things which God hath prepared for them that love 
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hiin/'a This declaration is often applied to the things of 
heaven, though the context will show that the Apostle 
understood the words as rather referring to the advent of 
the Lord into the flesh. But even as commonly applied, 
the passage only declares that the things prepared are 
above human conception, not that they are contrary to 
what we can conceive of heaven. They may infinitely 
surpass the highest idea in degree, and present Mnch of 
enjoyment which at present are altogether unknown to 
us ; yet what we know of man's mental constitution, and 
what we can learn from the Bible of the mental constitu- 
tion of angels, serve to indicate to some extent the nature 
of some of the heavenly things prepared for us. 

One of the most frequently repeated details of heavenly 
enjoyment is mxisic. And what we know of the marvel- 
lous power and exquisite beauty of music eminently fits 
it to be regarded as suitable for heaven. The idea of 
** quiring symphonies of young-eyed cherubim" is so ac- 
cordant with man's noblest nature as to be altogether in 
harmony with his conception of heaven. It is also an 
indication of a great principle. We can appreciate and 
love music here. Even though limited by the restrictions 
which time and matter impose upon us, yet this love of 
music is the inception of a heavenly taste, and our en- 
joyment of it is a foretaste of a heavenly enjoyment. 
The love of music, however, is but one of a wide group 
of loves. Music is the beautiful in sound, as scenery is 
the beautiful to sight; and if the love of the beautiful as 
heard, is to be delighted in heaven, why not the love of 
the beautiful as beheld? The music of earth to the har- 
mony of heaven may be as the glimmer of moonlight to 

a 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
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the glory of the eunshine, yet though diffetent in degree, 
it is still similar in kind. Our knowledge of the kind of 
delight afforded by our experience of earthly muBic, may 
enable us to form a conception of the higher degree. The 
conception may be inadequate, and yet, 80 far as it can 
reach, it may be an approximation to the reality. And 
so in like manner with the beautiful in scenery. It would 
be folly to attempt to describe the details of heavenly 
scenery, but the general idea stands sufficiently out to 
justify belief. The most glorious bursts of harmony that 
ever thrilled and quivered through the brain of Handel, 
the pealing triumphs of the " Hallelujah ChoruQ," the 
glowing snatches of Mozart, the gorgeous sonatas of 
Beethoven, the almost speaking melodies of Mendels- 
sohn, and all the exquisite conceptions of the most gifted 
masters, may be only faint and far-off echoes to the 
grander performances above ; yet as echoes they bring 
down something of heavenly music to the conceptions of 
men on earth, and make us yearn and bend before the 
thought, "If these be echoes, what must the realities 
be V So again with heavenly scenery. If all on earth 
be only the shadows of the real in heaven, yet as shad- 
ows they may afford us a foreglimpse of the reality; and 
what must those realities be ! 

To the same general conclusions tend all the Bible 
visions of heaven, and the descriptions therein given to 
us. The inhabitants of heaven are ever represented 
as possessing senses, and senses imply objects of sense. 
Eyes imply things to be seen, as sounds to be heard pre- 
suppose the sense of hearing. Hence the prophets have 
been permitted to behold some of the objects of sight 
there. Take only the Book of Revelation. There are 
mentioned cities, the splendor of which dazzles the 



imagination ; mountains varying in loftiness, and witji 
mountains the idea of valleys, is inevitably associated;, 
rivers flowing on under a glory excelling the sunshine, 
and rippling out music as their waves dance along; trees 
with leaves and fruits more lovely to view, and more 
delicious to the taste than the fabled apples of the Hes- 
perides; waving palms, and temples transcending in 
magnificence all the most gorgeous fanes of earthly his^ 
tory — the solemn colonnades of Egypt, the golden pomp 
of Jerusalem, the sombre vastness of India, the palatial; 
splendor of Ninevah, the severe symmetry of Greece, the 
luxurious tinsel of Moresco, or those almost miracles in 
stone, wherein the Goths imitated the interlacing branches 
of their own forest trees. The Lord himself spoke of 
mansions in heaven, 

*' There cTcilastlng spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers. 

Death; like a narrow sea, divides 

Th at lieaTCDly land frona ours. 

" Sm cet Ccids, Lcyond tLo swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green; 
So to the Jews their Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between." 

Scripture abundantly warrants the comparison adopted 
by the poet, that Canaan may be regarded as, to some 
extent a symbol of heavenly scenery. Surpassing in 
beauty, in verdure, in spontaneous fruitfulness all other 
lands — a garden-land that flung back the dewy freshness 
of the air and the sweet radiance of the skies, in delicious 
and lovely flowers, Canaan was a sort of second Eden, 
which is also most impressively styled "the garden of 
God.'' The Prophet Ezckiel aleo beheld there hills, and 
J 
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moiMi tains, and valleys, and rivers, and fountains, the 
holy city, and the temple of God. The Prophet Zecha- 
rifth beheld olive-branches, and rivers, and lakes, and 
seas, and mountains, and groves. All these visions assert 
and justify the confidence that in heaven there are 
*^ fields forever fresh, and groves forever green.'* The 
great predominating feature of heavenly scenery must be 
harmony with the states of the angels. Because they are 
lovely from goodness, everything about them must be 
beautiful ; because they are bright from wisdom, every-* 
thing about them must be bright; because they are 
various among themselves, as being dififerent from each 
other^ BO must there exist a variety equally diversified in 
the surrounding scenery; and because their individual 
life cannot be a wearisome monotony, because they must 
pass through such mental changes of state as are repre- 
sented in the Scriptuial expressions, morning, noon, and 
evening, therefore the scenery about any one of them 
must be susceptible of various changes. 

The only possible lawy or universal principle, which 
can obtain in heaven, whether it be in relation to heav- 
enly scenery or the garments of the angels, is subjective 
in its nature. On earth, the fixity of matter presents the 
same external landscape to the beholders, however diverse 
in character, or however varying in state. We are con- 
quered by the changeless objectivity of the natural plane; 
we are slaves to things external to ourselves. But in the 
things of the mind, our mental scenery is in harmony 
with, is indeed the outbirth and outgrowth of, our mental 
states. In heaven, this harmony is universal, and is the 
only law. Nearness and reinotcncss, sequence and order, 
are there spiritual states, rendered into visible facts. The 
angels arc as objectively near to each other as they arc 
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subjectively near; that is, they are near to, or remote 
from, each other in a double sense. Their Bpiritual near- 
ness, or similarity, produces nearness of their spirits^ 
their spiritual remoteness, or difference, produces re- 
moteness of their spirits. Those who love God most arp 
nearest to God, and the olyective fact is only the manifes- 
tation, the consequence of the subjective state. Here, 
time and space are fixed facts, oflen strangely militating 
against subjective states of mind. Both time and space 
separate the lover from the beloved, the desire from. it« 
realization, the thinker from the subject of thought, and 
the result is restlessness, weariness, and pain. There, to 
wish is to have, to think of is to behold, to love is to be, 
and in the full consummation of the desire and the 
thought, joy unceasing and peace untroubled flow in 
upon the soul. Tears are wiped away in the extinction 
of sorrow, sighing is abolished in the realization of the 
wishes, peace reigns because the struggle is oyer, and joy 
is full because every affection that can be there cherished 
is the herald of its own gratification. 

All the objects outwardly beheld in heayen are only 
the illustrations and manifestations of the actual inward 
state of the beholder. This, however, may not be fully 
understood without a previous comprehension of the fact 
that there exists a correspondence between all objects of 
sight and the affections and thoughts of the soul ; so that 
the one is the complete and eflScient symbol of the others. 
Even here on earth, the spiritual and natural planes are 
co-related. Man is the meeting-place, the common ground 
of both. He is at once both a microcosm and a micro- 
ouranos, a miniature of the world and also of heayen. 
He is at once both a spiritual and a natural being ; the 
objects of sense come to his consciousneds through the 
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gates of his senses; and the affections and thoughts 
which belong to him as a spiritual being come to his con- 
sciousness through the spiritual avenues of his will and 
understanding. There is a harmony between them — not 
only of suggestion, but further of correspondence. Ob- 
jects of sense are the effigies, the symbols of affections 
and thoughts ; types and antitypes, mutually representa- 
tive of each other. All creation is a picture-language, 
expressive, firstly, of the affections and thoughts of the 
Divine mind, and also of such affections and thoughts as 
human minds may receive from the Divine fountain of 
all thought and affection. Because they represent the 
Divine, they must represent human thoughts and affec- 
tions ; for man is the finite miniature of the Infinite. 
Because the objects of sense are thus essentially repre- 
sentative, they can be, as they have been, used as the 
elements of picture-languages, as hieroglyphs. Were 
this the proper place, it might be satisfactorily shown 
that the Bible abundantly confirms and exemplifies 
such a correspondence of natural things to things spi- 
ritual. The general law is certain ; and from this 
general law, controlled by its principle, and exhibiting 
its operation, proceed all the particulars of beauty and 
brightness in lieaven, and all the varieties of darkness 
and horror in hell. They are correspondent to the diver- 
sity of states in the angels or the demons. Hence we 
may conclude that the revelations given in the Bible, of 
there being mountains and valleys, gardens and groves, 
rivers and lakes, forests and fields, gorgeous temples and 
resplendent mansions, and magnificent cities in heaven, 
are revelations of facts — facts objcctly visible to the 
dwellers in the everlasting habitations, "houses not 
made with hands.'' 
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The fine arts afford us only the adumbrations of hea- 
venly things ; here earthly, perishing, diminished, and 
dwarfed; therein all their godlike beauty, permanence, 
and grandeur. Are we lovers of the beautiful as fixed 
in the human face ? Faces transcending all earthly con- 
ceptions of loveliness shall meet us there. Are we lovers 
of the beautiful as illustrated in the human form? 
Forms surpassing the most exquisite and the most ma- 
jestic conceptions of Phidias, of Michael Angelo, or 
Raphael may there bs seen. Are we lovers of the beau- 
tiful as exhibited in landscapes? Pictures to which the 
gorgeous dreams of Turner, or the mellowed sweetness 
of Claude Lorraine's conceptions were only faint shad- 
ows, shall there be beheld. . The beauty of earth, if it is 
possible to remember it in heaven, shall seem only dim 
glimpses of a higher loveliness, caught by a f(iw choice 
spirits, and copied in stone or on canvas by facile hands. 
Are we lovers of the beautiful as expressed in sound? 
Music as superior to the best below as heaven is higher 
than the earth, shall melt and peal among the •'ever- 
lasting hills,*' and the ravished listeners shall with it 
drink in ecstacy. . Are we lovers of the sublime in sci- 
ence? Truths of more than mortal range shall shine 
pellucid in heaven's spiritual light, and the soaring soul 
may ascend the starry stairway that leads up to the 
grander cemprehension of God, the more adequate per- 
ception of His works, the deeper knowledge of His na- 
ture. Are we lovers of the sublime in eloquence? An- 
gels' tongues shall pour forth the living streams of super- 
human poetry, and the thirsty mind and hungry heart 
feed at the banquet of love and- light. Man's noblest 
gifts are the incipient manifestations of a nature to be 
ftilly developed in hieaven, and man's best wants are only 
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the preparatives to the blissful realizations that await 
him there. God has portrayed the constitution of the 
heavenly man in the purest and noblest elements of our 
human nature, and written the secret of human destiny 
in the deep promptings of human hopes. 

Heaven is not to be so utter a transformation of hu- 
mrn character as shall obliterate all that is human from 
it, not the creation of an altogether new type and genus 
of being. That were to render unnecessary and useless 
the preparation which our earth-life was designed to 
afford ; to destroy the connection between man on earth 
and the same man made heavenly ; to abolish the iden- 
tity of the individual, the continued existence of the 
being. The truer thought is expressed in the phrase, 
" Man made heavcnlyj'^ that is, the purification and sanc- 
tification of the individual. These processes exalt the 
character, not obliterate it ; purify and sanctify the soul 
with all its individual aptitudes, and its idiosyncratic 
tastes. These latter adapt it to be useful in a way and 
for a purpose to which none other is so fit. They indi- 
cate and constitute the man's mission among men, and 
his angelic mission among the angels. 

" No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all." 

The variety which such individualities produce on earth 
only renders human society the more complete, and the 
variety of such individualities in heaven shall only ren- 
der the angelic communion more full and perfect too. 
Heaven must be regarded as a state of development rather 
than of transformation. Individuality must survive in 
the preservation of identity, as identity must continue 
for the perpetuation of the man's existence. Individu* 
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ality surviving, regeneration, then, can only be suoh a 
process as shall maJce heavenly all those various human 
characteristics which were in the beginning divinely im- 
planted for the wisest of purposes. The redeemed ones 
shdrll be men with all the variety of powers, aptitudeg, 
tastes, idiosyncrasies, and faculties which they possessed 
on earth, but in heaven to be devoted to holiness and 
consecrated to God— upon the very ** bells of the horses, 
Holiness to the Lord.' 'a 

Thus may mankind be relieved from the paralyzing 
fear that in heaven there is no room for human genius 
to expand, no range for the investigations of the scien- 
ce, no sphere for the meditations of the philosopher, no 
field for the delectation of art-lovers; but that all shall 
be reduced to a sombre uniformity of singers and harp- 
ists, and life to become a weary' monotone. This last 
and commonly received idea, if not quite the Nic Ban of 
the Bhuddists, sufficiently resembles it to absorb all the 
marked lines and gradations of character and individu- 
ality ; and from such a vision of heaven the mass of 
human strugglers intuitively recoil. Heaven is far more 
/ii/wan than this; better adapted to seize hold on human 
thoughts and affections, because better adapted to human 
minds and hearts. Heaven is not so different from earth, 
but that holy men and women may already, even while 
here, catch a foregleam of its brightness, and receive the 
inchoation of its beauty and peace into their souls ; and 
this, instead of obliterating their tastes, only purifies 
them; instead of absorbing their powers, sanctifies them; 
and instead of transforming them into a new genus and 
order of existences, renders their individualities more 

n Z(ch. xiv. 20. 
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distinct than ever: distinct for the performance of spirit' 
ual uses, and defined by the devotion of every power or 
faculty to the worship and service of God. Regeneration 
defines human faculties, because it teaches men to dis^ 
cover them, in order that they may dedicate them ; and 
to dedicate their faculties requires that they should ejtert 
them ; and to exert their faculties only renders them 
more distinctly marked and more prominently developed. 
The good seed springs up within them, ** in some thirty- 
fold, in some sixty-fold, and in some a hundred-fold" ; 
but the richer they become in the gifts of the Lord's in- 
crease, the more mighty they become for manifold uses ; 
and the manifold uses they can accomplish only establish 
within them some peculiar quality, some individual ex- 
cellence, some especial grace possessed by no other soul. 
All that can minister to their development, and all that 
can make that development a never-failing joy to them- 
selves, as Well as an instrument of God to enhance the 
joy of all others, abounds in heaven. The variety of the 
angels has a corresponding variety in the scenery that 
surrounds them. The former adds an endless diversity 
of grace, of use, and of joy to the sum of happiness ex- 
perienced in heaven as a state ; and the latter variety 
adds a diversity equally endless to the beauty and sub- 
limity of heaven as a place. Eoth are equally adapted 
to man's highest wants, and conformable to man's noblest 
conceptions ; our earthly life of 'preparation can fit man 
for such a heaven, and the revelation of such a heaven 
is sufiicient to prove its fitness for man. It furnishes an 
incentive to the cultivation of all that is pure and good 
in our nature, because it promises to that nature a de- 
velopment that shall be holy, and to that cultivation a 
success that shall never pass away. 
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We are aware it maybe objected to.tbese views, tliat. 
tbey render heaven eometbing like an ideally beautiful 
earth. The charge is admitted. It has grown by far too 
fasliionable among certain classes to decry and declaim 
against the earth. To hear them, one would be led. to 
the supposition that this beautiful world was an abomi-. 
nation in the sight of God and His angels; that. loveli- 
ness had forsaken its vegetation, sublimity, its scenery, 
freshness its meadows ; and that an irradiant sun gloomily . 
scowled on a panorama of desolation. There are defoT' 
mities and disfigurements enough in the world ; but these . 
are the results of moral evil, and they are chiefly mani- 
fested in man. So long as distant ridges can melt away 
into the blue mists that surround them, so long as placid 
lakes can double the fleecy clouds that float over them, 
so long as brooks can flash in the sunshine from out of 
dusky bowers and green leaves, so long as the unculti- 
vated prairies, and pampas, and savannahs shall continue 
carpeted with fresh grass and bright flowers, so long as 
lordly trees nod their proud heads to the kisses of the 
evening zephyrs, so long as the maiden spring adorns 
herself with chaplets of leaf and garlands of. flowers, 
and summer spreads out its fields of waving corn, and 
ripe autumn lavishes its treasures in tawny, and golden, 
and ruddy glory over the bosom of the globe — so long 
.shall beauty offer herself to the gratitude and love of 
the gazers. It is to dishonor God to affect to despise His 
creation. 

'• The spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's islo, 
And every in'osjpcct pleases^ 
And only man is vilcP 

Heaven is oftentimes spoken of as the " garden of God,'' 
K 
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the garden of Eden, Paradise. There is a double reason 
for this, and a double meaning in it. The reasons are, 
first, a fact in relation to mind, that all our conceptions 
must be based on our perceptions. We can only conceive 
of the unknown by recalling things that are known, and 
then enlarging or heightening their qualities ; or uniting 
together qualities we have perceived separately. Our 
conception of heavenly beauty must be an enlargement 
and an exaltation of our perception of earthly beauty, or 
it is formless — ^mere words, and no more. The second 
reason is the fact in relation to heaven itself that there are 
groves and gardens, flowers and green pastures, still wa- 
ters and gushing fountains there. What we have per- 
ceived of beauty here was designed to aid us, and does 
aid us, in the conception of the beautiful in heaven ; and 
this conception is justified at once by our mental consti- 
tution and by the fact. The double meaning in the 
description is that the loveliness below is an adumbra- 
tion of the loveliness above ; and that our tuition in de- 
light derived from its appreciation here is the preparation 
to our fuller appreciation of its grander manifestations 
hereafter. 

** Te DeuM LAUDAMVy I " 



IV. 
DEATH THE GATE OF LIFE. 

''Our Saviour Jesus Girist, >y1io liatli abolisbcd death) and liatli brought 
life and immortality to liglit by the Gospel."— 2 Tim. i. 10. 

f AN is life's great paradox. Animals enter without 
instruction into the full possession of all their 
or J Tp instincts. The present generation learns nothing 
C^^^ from the past, and can transmit no new intelli- 
gence to the future. The first beaver was as clever a 
builder, and the first bee as astute a mathematician as 
the last, and such they will continue forever. Life with 
the animal races means a certain defined condition of 
instinctive intelligence, from which circumstances can 
take little away, and to which circumstances can add as 
little. To defend themselves from danger, to supply 
their hunger, to propagate their species, to protect and 
provide for their young, and then to die, when the per- 
petuation of the species by procreation has been attained, 
seem to be the sole objects of their existence in relation 
to themselves ; and to enable them to accomplish these, 
they are gifted with instincts, and enter without effort 
into their use. Man is destined to the highest greatnesS) 
and born into a state of the lowest helplessness. He has 
received the grandest intellectual power of all earthly 
creatures, and is born into the completest ignorance—* 
the only being possessing hopes of immortality, and the 
only being conscious of the certainty of death. Ilis de- 
velopment is the slowest, and yet that development is to 
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be unceasing. Through the gates of weariness and pain 
he ascends to knowledge ; and buys, by an experience of 
suffering, the prudence that shall prevent suffering. 

Toiling in the present, yet the past and the future bo- 
long to him — the past by the rich legacies of its wisdom — 
the future by blooming aspirations and promises. Study 
takes hold of and appropriates the one, and vigorous 
hope already seizes upon and partially makes its own of 
the other. Whatever the past has treasured, and what- 
ever the future can promise, belongs to him, the heir of 
all the ages. But for him to inherit the past, his pre- 
decessors have had to die, and to inherit the future he 
will himself have to die. Thus death stares him in the 
face whichever way he turns. Experience and expecta- 
tion alike reveal to him the inexorable necessity of 
human life. There is no escape from it. Death, as a 
friendly guardian, hands over to him what has been 
preserved of those gone before j and death, as a warden > 
shall unlock the portals that at present bar his attain- 
ment of what shall come after. Man stands on a narrow 
isthmus, with an ocean of death on either hand ; his life 
is spent in traversing its restricted limits ; and from 
death, learned as a certainty by what he has witnessed 
in others, he plunges into death, as a consciousness to 
himself. However appalled by the vision, his life still 
must relentlessly march on, and day by day the vision 
grows more palpable in the perception of how inevitable 
it is. A mysterious fascination compels him to regard it, 
and to regard it the more the more he shrinks from it. 

The illustrations of death surround him on every hand. 
Every hour dies that the next may be born; each day 
dies and sinks into the cold, silent tomb of night that^ its 
successor may come forth :■ the tomb- of the past is the 
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womb of the future ; the years tremble through a winter, 
snow-shrouded and ice-stiff, that the blue-eyed babe of 
spring may smile on the world that shall laugh out its 
glad sympathy in flowers ; dust rises around him, and 
dust is the concrete emblem of dissolution. The soil he 
cultivates and the fuel he burns, the solid globe on which 
he treads, the clouds that float above him, are all vast 
cemeteries— charnel-houses, transformed from death into 
new forms of life. Chemistry reveals to him the death 
of matter in its various decompositions ; geology speaks 
to him out of the stony archives of the far-off past of the 
extinction of races ; and history's long corridors and 
portrait-galleries are made melancholy with the mournful 
knell of nationSj dynasties, and men past and gone. 
Should the lonely student of these mysteries, the solitary 
worshipper in these huge temples and before, these high 
altars, cherish the wish to leave his name as one of the 
lights and landmarks of his times, the pallid mist of 
death dims the statue that ambition dreams it beholds, 
and the vision of greatness grows faint through the soi^ 
rowing rain of tears. 

Mankind has made a great mistake in its contempla- 
tion of death, and this mistake, while being radically 
pursued into false assertions as to the past, has as falsely 
gloomed over the prospects of the future. Some have 
thought that death was an imperfection — a blot on the 
fair face of creation — a derangement that has entered 
into an otherwise perfect plan. They have believed that 
the primal scheme of creation comprehended no such 
necessity as man's dying, and that physical dissolution 
was only an afterthought of Divine vengeance, and in- 
flicted as the penalty of sin. Earth, according to them^ 
was to have been the eternal scene of man's existence, 
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and material being the unchanging necessity of human 
life. From this opinion we altogether dissent. If death 
were not exactly coeval with life, it was life's immediate 
successor. For ages prior to the advent of man these 
two co-accessory agencies — life and death — wer.e busy 
preparing the earth for that advent. There have been 
six grand groups or periods of animated existence, and 
five of these have altogether passed away, and they 
passed away, too, before man was created and died. 
Many of our rocks are solid sarcophagi. One-seventh of 
our earth's crust is composed of limestone, and limestone 
is but the imbedded sepulchre of once living creatures. 
Whatever of this rock was beheld by the first man, was 
actually a monument of death. Death in inorganic na- 
ture was change, and change in the animated kingdoms 
was death. 

Not only was there death prior to man, but there was 
also violent death. The larger races preyed upon the 
smaller, and, to build up their living tissues, the death of 
subsidiary races was indispensable. And what the evi- 
dence of observed facts declares to have been the case, 
reason can demonstrate must have been the case. Where 
space is limited in extent, material organizations can only 
increase in number up to a certain point, and then the 
space will be full. If increase is to continue, the decease 
of the old must take place to afford room for the exist- 
ence of the new. Where matter is limited in quantity, 
and organisms are composed of matter, then, also, in- 
crease, or even continued existence, can only reach a 
certain point, and death must ensue ; not only to furnish 
material for an increase of numbers, but to supply mate- 
rial for the continued existence of those which already 
exist. On the debris of a dead past the living present 
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can alone stand, and the present must die to permit the 
existence of the future. Vegetables and animals are 
endowed with marvellous powers of reproduction, and 
were so endowed from the beginning. These powers arc 
so prolific that any one race under favorable circum- 
stances could speedily people the world. The fertility of 
reproduction is an evidence of Divine jD?'<5vi8ion that 
death must and would occur, and it is, too, a proof of 
Divine j[>rovision to guard against the extinction of spe- 
cies resulting from the death of the individual. The 
bestowal of the fertility was the prophet of death. 
Death, therefore, was in the world before man. Man 
eating the fruits of the earth and the herbs of the field 
entailed upon them vegetable death as the necessary 
consequence of his existence. Death existed before him, 
death came with him and by him, and it is only absurd 
to regard physical death as the consequence of his sin. 

It may be urged, that while it is certain that other 
creatures died prior to man's advent, yet man would not 
himself have physically died, unless he had sinned. It 
is impossible so to state this objection as that it will not 
involve its own contradiction. In common with all ani. 
mals, man possessed at first, and still possesses, a mate- 
rial body. This body is subject to all the accidents and 
necessities to which other material bodies are subject. 
It must eat, or appropriate fresh matter to supply mate- 
rial, to repair the waste and destruction that life occa- 
sions. Life is as a fire, and the tissues are as its fuel ; 
they must consume, and fresh substance must be appro- 
priated to compensate the consumption. Sharing the 
necessities common to all material existences, man's 
body shared death. The reproductive powers of man, 
and the command to reproduce, were infallible indica- 
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tions of the Divine will in his case, as are these things 
in the case of all other animals. Reproduction was 
intended to be unceasing, because in the fact of each, 
kind bringing forth their like, man's offspring would be 
similarly endowed with these powers. Reproduction 
being unceasing, in order that it might continue, death 
must ensue, or there would be neither space in which 
their offspring could exist, nor matter of which they 
could be composed. From the consideration of man as 
a physical material being, death therefore was a neces- 
sity to life, and physical death is not to be regarded as 
the consequence of sin. 

Man is superior to the animals, not merely from the 
form and beauty of the body, but in ihe possession of 
spiritual being. The spiritual being is his immortal 
part. But for the full development of this spiritual 
being earth is an incompetent, and would ever have been 
an incompetent plane. It is only adapted for being, and 
was only designed to be, the school of his preparation, 
the lower forms where he might become fitted for the 
more glorious universities on high. If death were the 
end of existence, and life were dwarfed down to tlie twin 
boundaries of the cradle and ihe grave, then death were 
indeed a disorder, a derangement of a wise plan. Re- 
garding deatli as only the introduction to a new state, 
man is still life's great paradox; but if we were to regard 
death as the fatal terminus of life's toilsome journey, 
then man would be nature's most insoluble problem. 
He would alone be the startling exception to what all 
observation teaches us — that indications of universal fit- 
ness in things arc the evidences of a universal design. 
The disproportion, which exists between man's capacity 
for improvement,' and the small opportunities his earth- 
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life affords him for improvement — between his ability to 
acquire knowledge, and the brief term allowed here for 
its acquisition — between his almost boundless desires and 
their limited satisfaction — between his hopes and his des- 
tiny, if death be the cessation of identity ; this dispro- 
portion is so immense, that it would be out of harmony 
with all the chorus of testimony to the existence of de- 
sign that swells up from all other created things. It 
would teach us at once to doubt of there being any Divine 
wisdom presiding in the universe ; or, rather, the per- 
ception of the disproportion would overmaster doubt as 
to man's future existence ; and even though it were false 
that man would continue to live after death, it would yet 
compel us to believe the falsehood despite of the evidence 
that it was such. 

Many have adopted the notion of natural death being 
the penalty of sin, from the literal language of the word 
of God, and their belief in it may be unassailable while 
their mistaken reading of the Bible remains uncorrected. 
On this head, the following brief consideratipns are 
suggested. I. The Bible does certainly use the words 
" death'' and " dead" in two senses — the one meaning 
yiatural decease, the death of the body — and the other 
hignifying spiritual death ; not the dissolution of the soul, 
but such a state of antagonism to God as to render the 
soul non-receptive of God's blessings, and which perverts 
into everlasting misery the life which the Creator de- 
signed to be an everlasting joy. Only in this way can 
be understood the promises, " lie that liveth and believ- 
cth in me shall 7?a'cr (/iV/a '*He that believeth in me 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 

a 1 JobD xi. 26. 
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death vnio li/e'^ ;a ** If a man keep my sayings, he shall 
never see death'^ :h and such statements as, " for this my 
son was dead, and is alive again''; or, **Ye who were 
dead in trespasses and sins, yet hath he quickened'' ;c 
" The soul that sinneth it shall die^' ;d "I know thy 
works, that thou hast a name to live, and art dcad^' ;e 
** Enlighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death'* ;f 
etc. II. Jesus came to annul the penalty of sin, and 
redeem man from the curse : *' Jesus Christ hath ahoU 
ished death, and brought life and immortality to light by 
the Gospel.'*^ The death that he abolished was the 
death of the curse. He did not abolish natural death, 
therefore natural death was not the death of the curse. 
The death that He hath abolished is spiritual death, 
therefore spiritual death, the death of the soul, was the 
death of the curse. "As in Adam all die, so in Christ 
shall all be made alive'' ;h the life we may have in Christ 
is not the perpetuation of our natural existence, therefore 
the death we suffer in Adam was not natural decease. 
** The wages of sin is death ; but the gift of God is eter- 
nal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord."i The death 
and life here contradistinguished are mutual oppositee : 
the life we are to receive through Christ is spiritual life ; 
and the death we have undergone through Adam is spir- 
itual death. III. The same conclusion must be arrived 
at from the consideration of the narrative in Genesis : 
** In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die." That Adam did not naturally die that day, the 
narrative asserts ; nor can the words be interpreted that 
he " became subject to death from that day." If natural 

a John T. 24. d Ezok. xvUi. 4. ^2 Tim. i. 10. 

h John vii. 51. c Rev. iii. 1. h 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

c Eph. 1i. 1. / Pe. xiii. 3. i Rom. vi. 23. 
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death was the penalty, nine hundred and thirty years of 
life is rather a long interval between the announcement 
of the penalty and its fulfilment. Either the word 
" day/' or the word " death," must be understood in a 
non-literal sense. **The soul that sinneth, it shall die," 
seems to indicate that the death of the soul, and not the 
decease of the body, is and was the penalty of sin. This 
conclusion, confirmed as it is by the narrative itself, is 
the only one that is consistent with the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures, and it renders the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures consistent with the facts of science and the 
deductions of philosophy. Natural death, therefore, is 
not the penalty of sin, but the necessary condition of a 
continued material existence. 

While death is a necessity of life, yet it is a benevolent 
necessity. In its establishment God has only proven 
Himself a more beneficent Father as well as a wiser con- 
triver. To learn the reasons for the appointment of 
death, and the consequences resulting from it, will only 
exalt His claims upon human gratitude, as it will also 
affbrd us a grander spectacle of His more comprehensive 
design. Earth will be seen to be the seminary of hea- 
ven ; and the decease of former generations was only 
contrived to admit of the existence of new generations, 
whose home and abiding-place is above. Thus, and thus 
only, is secured the accomplishment of the promise, ** Of 
the increase of his kingdom there shall be no end." 

A man dies: — 

*' Life and thought have gone aWtiy 

Side by aide, 

Leaying door and windows tridd: 
Careless tenaiits they I 
All i^ithin is dark as night; 
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In tbo windows is no light ; 
And no murmur at the door, 
Bo frequent on its hinge before." 

In this wreck and desolation, what is it that has died ? 
Evidently only the body. "Ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust," is the solemn requiem uttered as to thai. It was 
a marvellous combination of earthly, substances, held 
together by a still more wondrous thing that we call 
** life*' ; the bond that held them together is broken, so 
back to their original elements the substances of the 
body return. Decomposition shall prepare them for re- 
composition, in order that the vast cycle of human ex- 
istence may ceaselessly go on. The body dies because 
the real man is withdrawn from it. The body was an 
accident; however necessary to his birth as an indi- 
vidual, yet not necessary to his continued existence. 
Through all the manifold and perpetual changes of the 
body, the man continued the same being, and he con- 
tinues the same being despite the last great change of 
death. 

Then, what survives death ? The Apostle answers the 
question, *' We know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For 
in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon 

with our house which is from heaven Not that we 

would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 

might be swallowed up of life Knowing that while 

we are in the body we are absent from the Lord ; and we 
are willing to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.' 'a Absence from the body does not, 

a 2 Cor. V. 1-8, 
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tlierefore, destroy the identity or the consciousness of the 
man. But the preservation of our consciousness and 
identity necessitates the preservation of our human form, 
and even of our individual human forms. The man 
whose body is dead must still remain a man ; not a mere 
spark of life, a flickering flame of being, but an actual 
and distinct existence, a human being conscious of his 
own identity, responsible for his previous conduct, and 
cognizant of God's presence. But form implies sub- 
stance, for form is but the limitation of substance : and 
ubstance in form implies body. Man must, conse- 
quently, possess two bodies, one the material, which 
dies — and one a spiritual body, which survives the disso- 
lution of the other. 

We have previously seen that spirits are substantial 
men, not composed of earthly, but of spiritual and never- 
dying substance ; and the Apostle Iras devoted a large 
portion of his First Epistle to the Corinthians to eluci- 
date this subject. In it he declares, "There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body,"a and fVirther asserts 
that " the natural body is sown, and the spiritual body 
rises." He very felicitously compares the sowing, death, 
and rising of man, to the sowing, death, and germination 
of grain. This comparison is so complete that it de- 
serves minute consideration. The Apostle makes use of 
three terms in relation to both man and grain ; and to 
fix the analogy it will be necessary to determine the re- 
semblance of each term. We begin with the middle 
phrase. The death of the grain symbolizes the death of 
the man. Both must die before they can rise. But the 
soioing, the first term, must take place before the death 

a 1 Ck)r. XV. 35-50. 
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of either. This shows that the sowing of the grain can- 
not be analogous to the burial of man's dead body ; and 
this for Beveral reasons; first, the man is not present in 
the body when that is interred — we inter it only because 
he is no longer there ; and, secondly, the sowing takes 
place before death, according to the Apostle, whereas 
interment does not take place till after death. A further 
reason why the Apostle cannot have designed to compare 
the sowing of the grain to the interment of the dead 
body, is that many dead bodies are not interred at all. 
And a still further reason is, that the third term of the 
comparison will be altogether frustrated by the assign- 
ment of such an interpretation to the first. 

What portion of man's history is it, then, we ask, 
which is analogous to the sowing of the grain ? The 
Apostle is speaking of marCs being sown, not of any sow- 
ing of man's body. We answer, man is sown into the 
world when he is born into the world, just as the grain is 
sown into the earth when placed there. The man is sown 
by birth into the world in order that he may die, just as 
the grain is sown into the earth, its worlds that it may die. 
The whole of the description is strikingly apposite to this 
interpretation. In a far higher than a mere gross, mate- 
rial sense, man is sown in "corruption, dishonor, weak* 
nesa," when, as a natural body, he enters by birth into 
the world. The "sowing" is the beginning of man's 
earth-life, or life on the earth ; and the hereditary pro- 
pensities to evil, the lusts of sense, and the frivolities of 
time, render it far too often and too much a whole scene 
of corruption, dishonor, and weakness. 

Man's death is compared to the death of the grain. 
This comparison is exactly accurate. In the grain it is 
only the husk that dielS. With th« man it is only the 
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husk— the natural body, the physical envelope — that dies. 
When the husk of the grain dies, the germ of new life 
has sprouted forth ; and when the physical envelope of 
the man dies, the spiritual being is released from it and 
ascends. It is necessary that the grain should be sown 
that it may die, and it is necessary that it should both 
be sown and die that the germ of new life may ascend 
into the bright light and warm sunshine above its earthly 
resting-place. And, in like manner, man must be born 
that he may die, and both be bom and die in order that 
he may rise a spiritual, immortal being. The providen- 
tial purpose in the implantation of the germ of life within 
the grain was, that by dying a more munificent life might 
be developed ; and the great design in the birth of man 
was, that by dying a nobler existence might be attained. 
The enlarged multiplication of the species, as the result 
of the death of the grain, is the symbol of the enhanced 
development of the powers and privileges, the gifts and 
the glory of human existence, to be realized in the other 
life. 

The third term requires consideration. Not only are 
they alike sown and do they die alike, but there is a 
further resemblance in the quickening of the man and 
the germination of the grain. The dead husk and 
starchy substance of the grain do not rise ; but the living 
germ, from the husk, the living principle, from the body 
of the seed. So, in like manner, man's spirit rises from 
the dead body ; its ascent from the body is the cause and 
sign of death. The dead husk wastes away in the soil, 
and the dead body moulders back to dust. The life-germ 
in both cases has no further need of the outer envelope 
it wore, and can put it to no further use. Without it, 
both the sprouting stem of wheat and the risen spirit of 
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jiiaa are more glorious things than they were before. 

Sometimes this comparison of the Apostle is regarded 
as illustrating a fancied resurrection of the dead body ; 
but this view is evidently wrong. It illustrates most 
felicitously the resurrection of the living man from the 
dead body ; but to attempt to interpret it otherwise rend- 
ers the comparison singularly inapt. The germination 
of a seed is not the resuscitation of the dead husk, the 
covering of the germ ; and the resurrection of the man is 
not any resuscitation of the body. The germination of 
the grain is the bursting up of its inner living principle 
into a more beautiful and a new form of existence ; and 
the resurrection of the man is the rising up of his living 
principle, his spirit, into a new and grander existence* 
Consequently, the Apostle has been really treating of the 
resurrection of the man from the dead body, not of the 
resuscitation of the dead body itself. The impersonal 
pronoun *' it,'' used in our translation of the passage (1 
Cor. XV. 42-44), is not used or implied in the Greek. The 
man has been clothed with a mortal, a natural body, " the 
earthly house of this tabernacle,'' and the man is raised 
an " incorruptible, immortal, spiritual body," or has put 
on " the house not made with hands, the building of 
God, eternal in the heavens." 

Addressing some who believed in the old Hebrew and 
Egyptian idea of the resurrection of the dead body, the 
Apostle declares in the same chapter, " Thou fool; that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be" ;a for, as he asserts again, " Flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption" ;b or, as he moie emphatically ex- 

a Cor. XV, 36, S7. h vcr. 60. 
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prcKBes it, **tlic natural body is sown, and the.. spiritual 
hodif is raisedJ^a He no more means that the dead natu- 
ral body shall at some future day be sublimated and 
transformed into a spiritual body, than he intends to 
teach that the dead husk of the grain shall be trans- 
formed into the living plant. That is dead and done 
with, and dead because done with ; and up from the dead 
husk or body the living principle rises. The birth, death 
and resurrection of the man, and the sowing, death and 
germination of the grain, are thus mutually representa- 
tive ; and the comparison of the Apostle is justified and 
bo^ne out even into details. In both, death is, therefore, 
the gate of life. 

What intermission, asks the soul yearning after life, is 
there between our conscious existence in this world and 
the commencement of our consciousness in the next? 
Believers in the dogma of the resurrection of the d^ad 
body have had to invent what the Word of God does not 
justify them in the invention of, a strange sort of nonde- 
script middle slate, filling up the period elapsing between 
the decease of the body and its future resurrection.; while 
yet they were baffled by many passages of Scripture that 
would not harmonize with their hypothesis. Much ex- 
travagant speculation has been wasted upon this middle 
state, and the wildest notions have been hazarded, when 
nothing is simpler than the formular^* a natural body for 
the natural world, and for the spiritual world a spiritual 
body." 

The root of all errors on tliis subject has been in the 
definition given to spirit. It has been so long called 
immaicrial, that almost all idea of substantiality has been 

a 1 Cor. XV. 4-i. 
3[ 
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banished from ordinary conceptions of it. We can, how- 
ever, have no idea of the existence of something that is 
not substantial. There are three degrees of substance, 
each discretely different from the others, different as to 
qualities and properties, but still substance. These three 
are — ^material substance, which forms the lowest class in 
existence ; spiritual substance, which forms the middle 
link in the chain of being ; and Divine substance, which 
is God. The spirit is immaterial, that is, its substance is 
altogether discrete from TWfli^n* ; but it is only a lax use 
of words which confounds the idea of immateriality with 
that of unsubstantiality. That which has form must 
have substance, as that only which is substance can pos- 
sess form. Without form, existence is impossible; for 
existence is only the iorm which the essence assumes. 
To say that a spirit is without substance, is to say, there- 
fore, that a spirit has no existence, that it is not ; or, as 
an acute writer expresses it, ** that it is xo-tiiixg, existing 
xo-WHERE and xo-whex." 

The Word of God unmistakably conducts us to the 
conclusion that spirits are bodies, substantial, and pos- 
sessing form ; and leads us most satisfactorily to believe 
that there is no such thing as disembodied spirits, and no 
such place as the middle state of existence, such as that 
surmised between the death of the material body and its 
resuscitation. Moses was certainly dead, and yet on the 
Mount of Transfiguration the three disciples beheld him 
ministering to the Lord Jesus.a The two angels who 
appeared to John, and who declared themselves to be 
prophets,^ were substantial beings possessing form. The 
thousands rescued out of every " kindred, and tongue, 

a Matt. xvii. 3. 1> Rev. xix. 10 ; xxii. 9 
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and people, and nation,"a were substantial beings in the 
human form. These had certainly lived on earth, they 
had as certainly died on earth, and yet as certainly they 
possessed substantial bodies, which the Apostle could 
see, just as they also could behold each other, and to- 
gether praise the Lamb. 

Two important conclusions, however, result from the 
foregoing observations. First, there are only two kinds 
of bodies spoken of in the Bible, the one kind natural 
bodies, which remain on earth, matter to matter, or dust 
to dust ; and the other kind spiritual bodies, which belong 
to the spiritual world. There are no others than these. 
These beatified men did not possess natural bodies, for 
these they had left behind when they quitted the material 
world; therefore, the only conclusion remaining to us 
is, they were spiritual bodies. Their substantiality was 
spiritual substance, or, in other words, they were spiritual 
bodies. 

But, secondly, the existence of man as a spiritual 
body is spoken of as being the result of resurrcciiorii 
Hence, as these did possess such spiritual bodies, theil' 
re&urrection must have already taken place. Conse^ 
quently, the resurrection rightly understood is not the 
resuscitation of the dead material body, but the raising 
of the spiritual body from the deful natui-al body. Ther6 
was to them no middle state of exietence, they had alrea- 
dy entered into their " eternal house," ** absent from the 
body" they were "present with the Lord," and had 
joined the " spirits of just men made perfect." To pre- 
cisely the same conclusion are we 1^ by the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus7> Both Lazarus and Dives wer6 

rt R»^v. V. l>. b Luke xtI. 19-30. 
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spiritual bodies, substantial beings in the human form, 
and at once, without any middle state, Lazarus went to 
his own place, and Dives to the place he also had made 
his own. The great impassable gulf was eternally fixed 
between them. There was to be no common ground on 
which they might in future stand together ; their resur- 
rection had been realized, and henceforth were they to 
continue to exist spiritual beings in the spiritual world, 
the one in heaven and the other in hell. 

Exactly similar is the declaration made by the Lord: 
"Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at 
the bush, when he called the Lord the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not 
a God of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto 
him.^a This magnificent statement declares several 
things. 1. That, as seen by the Lord, there is no such 
thing as a dead man; or that the death of the body is 
not the decease of the man, 2. That the dead are raised ; 
not that they shall be, or may hope to be raised, but that 
the resurrection of the dead is a fact now taking place — 
the raising of the man from the dead body. 3. That this 
resurrection was taking place in the days of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, for they had then been "raised.*' 
4. That Moses was, to some extent, conscious of the cer- 
tainty of this fact. 5| That the apparently simple ex- 
pression of God being the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, is at the same time a divinely-given testimony to 
thie fact of their continued existence, and a prophetic 
declaration that the "heirs to the promises shall in like 
manner be raised, when it shall please the Divine Wis- 
dom to call them home to Himself. 

a Luke 3cx. 37, 38. 
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Some of those thus raised are spoken of by the Apos- 
tle as " the spirits of just men made perfect/ 'a Now if 
they were already perfect, it must be folly to presume 
that they are enjoying only a moiety of existence, pining 
in longing anticipation for a re-union with their to-be-re- 
suscitated material bodies, which in their old earthly 
state they rejoiced to cast away. 

The term resurrection, or " rising again," no more im- 
plies the resuscitation of the dead body than does being 
** born again'' imply the re-entrance into the world 
through the womb of the mother. Nicodemus misun- 
derstood the one, and many persons appear only able to 
misunderstand the other expression. Man rises from the 
dead ; it is only the body that is dead ; and resurrection, 
therefore, is man's rising from the dead body. 

This view of the resurrection renders it universal, im- 
mediate, and certain. It abolishes the intellectual night- 
mare of a middle condition of disembodiment; it strips 
death of all the dark imaginations with which it has 
been invested : as the Scriptures teach us, "it abolishes 
death,^^ for "death is swallowed up in victory"; and 
through the Gospel " life and immortality are brought to 
life." The babe born this morning has entered upon the 
possession of a life which can never be destroyed. God 
has formed it so far in His image as to have endowed it 
henceforth with the attribute of eternal being. Its exist- 
ence for weal or woe is now an unalterable fact ; it is 
now a pillar that can never be thrown down ; a flame 
that can never be extinguished. Mutations may and 
must pass over it in the career of its pilgrimage below ; 
the great mutation of physical death must be endured at 

a Hob xil. 23. 
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the end thereof; but the being still lives on, and will live 
on forever, an identity never to be merged into that of 
anj other being, and a consciousness that shall never be 
lost. That little babe struggling with feeble cries, with 
the breath for the first time distending its lungs, is a 
marvellous thing, a sublime spectacle, a stupendous and 
eternal fact. 

Life is a joy, and the culmination of the joy of life is 
the certainty that it is indestructible. In this joy of life 
we may feel strong and buoyant ; and, though there are 
dark riddles that we cannot read aright in this lower 
plane of life's manifestation, tortuous mazes among 
which we wander, mysterious problems we cannot solve, 
sorrows we cannot soothe, wrongs we cannot redress, and 
misery that wc can do so little to alleviate, yet the cer- 
tainty of eternal life being within us, nerves the pinions 
of hope to sweep forward to the realities of the second 
chapter of the book of being, to unriddle and set right 
the problems and wrongs of the first. He in whom this 
sublime consciousness is awakened can confide in the 
compensations that must be provided, and the workings 
of which we shall one day be able to comprehend. The 
veil that covers the face of Isis, the mysteries of Divine 
Wisdom in mundane things, may not be removed by the 
hand of mortal, but this mortality shall put on immor- 
tality ; our life shall robe itself m garments as immortal 
as itself, and then the veil shall melt away from before 
the vision of the soul. Life is a joy, and the more fully 
conscious wc become of our life, the greater becomes the 
joy. Earth's " muddy vestments of decay,'' this " mor- 
tal coil," frustrate and diminish this consciousness. Only 
at tare intervals, and fbr brief periods, do we enter into 
thp higher potencies and principles of our own nature, 
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and even then the body with its material necessities and 
weight and feebleness bears us down. Our souls are in a 
double sense chained to earth, both as a physical and 
mental fact. Death is the deliverer, which enfranchises 
the spirit from its prison-house. Then death is a blessing, 
"VVe solemnly ask ourselves the question, What does 
death in reality do? And Death, rightly heard, answers 
us, ** I find the body feeble and worn-out, crippling the 
young limbs of the soul, fettering its higher soarings, 
blinding the soul's eager sight, benumbing the stretched 
ears that strive to catch the inner harmonies of creation, 
wearying the laborious thought, congealing the strug- 
gling utterance, and investing the warm affections with 
the impotence of dust, and I strip the gyves away. I 
burst the bars of the prison, and throw down the doors, 
that the soul may ascend to liberty. Man in the body is 
as the chrysalis concealed in the grub. I rend the pupa 
case that the psyche may come forth. My work is only 
the pulling down of the scaffolding, that the building 
may be discovered — only the breaking of the ground- 
glass globe, that the light may shine forth in its un- 
dimmed brightness — only drawing the dazzling blade 
from the hiding sheath that it may be kissed by the 
sunbeams which it reflects back to heaven — only the 
opening of the green bud, that the full-bosomed flower 
may appear. Men have feared mo and slandered me. 
They have painted me as the grizzly wreck of being, a 
dart-armed monster revelling in the misery I make, my 
coming a horror, £;nd my work a cruelty. They have 
slandered me ! A reaper among the young flowers, the 
blossoms which I gather I bear upwards to heaven, A 
gleaner among the ears that are left on the ground, and 
I garner the grain to God I" 
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And our hearts reply that death is a warder, flhiging 
open the gates that barrier the path of mortality to im- 
mortality ; a white-wanded usher, introducing man to 
the sublimer associates of the heavenly assembly ; our 
guide over the slender bridge that spans the gulf between 
this life and the next ; the great revealer, lifting the dark 
screen that has long concealed what we have so eagerly 
desired to behold ; the angel of loving mien, bidding the 
sorrowful to weep no more, and whispering to the weary 
to rest. Because life is a joy, and because death is only 
the introduction of man into a higher and fuller life, 
therefore death is a hlcssivg:^' 

* For A further elucidation of the subject of the RcsurrcctioD, the reader 
is respectfully referred to a lecture entitled, *• Will the Katurnl Body Rise ?'* 
Tliird Edition. Pittman ; Paternoster Kow, London. 
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*' Tlicu Iiu sujd, I pray thoe tUoi'cforc, father, that thou wouldest soud hmi 
to my fiithcr's house: for I have fivo brethren." — Luke xvi. 27, 28. 

^,0 human heart is satisfied with loving without be- 
ing beloved iu return. The more sensitive the 
heart, the stronger will be its cravings to love and 
to be beloved. The depth of the devotion which 
it feels may be measured by the urgency of its need for 
the reciprocation of its love. It is only because of the 
infinitude and universality of the Divine love that God 
desires an instituted and universal love from man. Jesus 
was hungry for the devotion of those for whom He proved 
Ilis love by. laying down His life. In every act of the 
Divine providence God exhibits His love, and therefore 
seeks that man's love for Him may be shown in all that 
lie does. 

Man is so furmed that locin<j ahall constitute his real 
happiness. • He may be happy because he may love. All 
joy is so much the result of love, that the one may be 
measured by the other. Delight is experienced in the 
manifestation of the love previously felt as an emotion 
ol' the soul ; because for love to express itself is to add 
a mure sentient reality to the consciousness of loving. 
Therefore the reciprocation of love is necessary to human 
luippiucRS. Unless our love be returned, our love itself 
cannot grow and be developed. It will be dwarfed and 
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stultified, and will perish of inanition. The intcnsest 
human affection cannot continually withstand utter indif- 
ference. Love's manifestations must be accepted by the 
object of its devotion, and their acceptance promotes the 
increase of those manifestations. By becoming more and 
more active in its expression, love becomes increasingly 
active as a passion in the lover. 

It is the very nature of love to desire that the beloved 
should be happy. Not only that they shall be happy, 
but love also desires to promote that happiness ; that is, 
to be active in contributing to their increased happiness. 
Our love yearns to be the cause of additional delight to 
our loved ones, of delight that they could not have ex- 
perienced without the love of the lover. This is the 
craving of the truly loving 'soul. But without the re- 
ciprocation of our love, this craving can never be satis- 
fied ; for the love fades and withers under the conscious- 
ness that it is not a means of imparting enhanced felicity 
to the beloved. Then it is like a potent sprin^ir, that 
might have become a joy-giving river, caverned at its 
source ; a pent-in fire that must needs smoulder and be 
extinguished for lack of the free winds to blow upon it. 
The choice food on which love lives is its delightful 
manifestations, and without these, love lauguishes, 
starves and dies. 

But some, many, of our loved ones have departed from 
this world, and yet we cease not to love them. AVe de- 
sire to continue to love them, though they have gone out 
from our presence. We desire, too, that they should 
love us still, in order that our own love for them may 
not droop and pass away. Therefore there is a tender 
melancholy and a deep yearning of the soul as we ask 
ourselves. Bo the departed forget us? 'Our love for them 
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is eager for the answer. Do they love there still ? Not 
only can they reflect, and can they love, /but do tbey 
remember W5 .^ and do they love m5 still? /The continu- 
ance of the departed as rational and free beings proves 
their possession of the power to think and their power to 
love ; but what we long to know is, whether death, that 
removes them from our sight, also removes us from their 
recollection. Life is sweetened and made delicious by 
love and friendship, and, although God is very merciful 
in providing us with objects whom it is our happineee 
and privilege to hold in tenderest affection, yet we cannot 
so far estrange ourselves from our bygones as to forget 
those whose passage has preceded our own into the 
spiritual world. The joy which our remembrance of 
such friends occasions us compels us to believe that their 
remembrance of us would cause joy to them., if our 
positions were reversed, were we departed and had th«y 
remained. The purer and better we become, the deeper 
and tenderer is the delight that our consciousness drirdcs 
in from the fountains of memory. By their transit into 
that other world they have become purer and better, and 
w^e are forced to inquire how much of their joy consists 
in mentally retraversing the scenes they knew and once 
loved, and re-collecting the reminiscences of those whom 
once they knew and cherished. 

Some have contended that as our entrance into this 
world was " a. waking and a forgetting,'' so our entrance 
into the next may be similarly an oblivion as to this ; 
and that therefore we are as absent unto them as they 
are unto us. But to say they forget us is to render us 
still more absent unto them ; for we can still remember 
and love them. 

In reply, we may state that no argument worthy: 

683227A 
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attentive or serious consideration bas ever been produced 
in favor of the existence of man as an individual identity 
prior to his birth into this world. The idea itself has 
only had life enough in it to become reproduced as a sort 
of a vague illusion by a few poets. It is the corollary of 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, and the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Monboddo*s theory of the "origin of species," 
or Darwin's hypothesis of ** natural selection." Every 
consideration tends to show that our earth-life is the 
beginning of our identity. Whatever may have been the 
condition of the spiritual particles which enter into the 
constitution of myself, their aggregation as myself was 
not realized until my birth into this, the lowest plane of 
rational existence. That he has remained unchanged, 
notwithstanding all mental developments by exercise, 
and improvement by education. Though that me, or my 
consciousness of identity, has passed through manifold 
alterations as to intellectual forms of thought, concep- 
tions of manners, principles of morals, or doctrines of 
religion, yet this consciousness of identity has continued 
unaffected by all such subsidiary changes. They were 
changes taking place within my consciousness of iden- 
tity, but not of that consciousness. Nor has the dis- 
placement of the particles that formed my physical body 
in my infancy and youth, and their replacement by the 
particles which constitute my present body, at all affected 
my cousciousnens of identity. Revelation and reason 
teach me that after death I shall still continue to exist. 
The continuation of my existence is the continued exist- 
ence of the ME, this consciousness of my own identity ; 
for, to remain the same being, I must preserve this con- 
sciousness of the same identity. There is, therefore, no 
parallel between our birth into this and our entrance into 
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that world. Into this I entered physically and mentally 
a babe — into that I shall enter substantially and mentally 
a man. 

There arc many important consequences resulting from 
this difference, and some of them bear a direct relevancy 
to our immediate subject. Man takes into the other life 
all his intellectual and affectional nature, such as, by his 
inner and outer life, he has made it. Not only is the. 
spirit, newly entered into the spiritual world, the same 
being as to his consciousness of identity, but he is also 
the same being in his loves and thoughts there as he was 
here. Changes, and those vast ones, must necessarily 
await him in the unveiling process of eternity; but such 
as he is when he leaves this plane of existence, such is 
he when he enters that. Now the love for friends, and 
remembrance of them, are things of the soul, and they 
are no more destroyed by the transition from this into 
that state, than are the other faculties of the spirit aud 
the mental results of their exercise. We may conclude 
then, that at first our departed cease not to remember ai^d 
cease not to love us. There is no immediate obliteration 
of recollection, and no necessary cessation of love. If 
there be, and no doubt there is in many cases, an obli- 
vion that will enw^rap their memories of their earth- 
friends, and with this, of consequence, an expiration of 
love for them, it will result from the operation of other 
laws, and the coming into activity of other principles in 
the natures of those who have gone before us. 

The Word of God clearly intimates that there is no 
necessary forgetful n ess, and at least suggests the univer- 
sality of the fact that recognition of friends in the other 
life may be possible. In the parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus, which has frequently been referred to in the course 
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of this little work, because it is so full of instruction on 
these subjects, the Lord describes Dives as remembering 
the fact of the existence of his five brethren, and as still 
feeling sufficient love for them to induce him to pray 
Abraham to send Lazarus to his father's house.a This 
instance is rendered still more remarkable by the fact 
that i)i\QS is described as being, not a happy and blessed 
spirit, but as being in hell, and there lifting ''up his eyes, 
being in torment," as showing that not even his dreadful 
condition could obliterate the remembrance of, or destroy 
his interest in, and anxiety concerning, his five brethren 
on earth. Not only did he remember the fact of his hav- 
ing had five brethren, but the further fact that they were 
all still remaining in the world he had quitted, and the 
yet further fact that they would be found in his '* father's 
house." The answer of Abraham to a prior request of 
Dives is equally illustrative of the fact that those on the 
other side are certainly, on their first arriving into the 
spiritual world, able to remember what took place in 
this. " Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus evil things."^ And a simi- 
lar testimony to the general remembrance possessed by 
those in the spiritual world may be found in the fact that 
Abraham knew that men in the world had " Moses and 
the prophets,"^ although this fact could only have been 
communicated to him. It assuredly is not too much to 
assert that this parable justifies us in these inferences, 
which It is so calculated to suggest that the marvel would 
be if they escaped us. 

The belief of recognition of the departed is also inti- 
mated in those tenderly sad wordo of David, as to the 

a Luko xvi. 27, 2S. h vor. 2A. r v«'r. 20. 
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little eon whom he had so loved, so mourned, and tem- 
porarily lost, " I shall go to him, although he shall uot 
return to me.*' a The inference is at least warranted by 
a rational consideration of the Scriptures, that Moses 
and Elias, who ministered to the Lord on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, as well as the two prophets, who had 
become angels, and who ministered unto John the Reve- 
lator, had not forgotten, nor had ceased to feel a loving 
interest in the earth upon which they had lived, the scene 
of their former labors, revisited on these occasions in 
glory. It must be a source of consolation to all earnest 
lovers of their race to think, that as angels they may not 
only preserve their recollection of and their interest in 
mankind on earth, but that they may be in a position to 
promote their welfare, and to render them loving aid and 
comfort. 

Yet we must take deeper and more comprehensive 
views ihan those indicated above. On earth there is 
necessarily much association between persons strangely 
dissimilar in tastes and dispositions. There are incon- 
gruous friendships, superficial and physical attachments, 
and connections whose only basis and motive is conve- 
nience or worldly gain. Many seemingly ardent affec- 
tionn are only seeming, affectations of love from which 
the deeper feelings of the heart wander away, and into 
which the secret thoughts never enter. Oil and water 
have met but have never blended, and can never blend. 
As external circumstances alone brought such into asso- 
ciation, so a change even in external circumstances would 
sever the transient attachment, and estrange the superfi- 
cially united lovers. The affinity was put partial, and 

« 2 Sam, \ii.23. 
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the union could only be temporary. Between married 
partners this is far too often the case. The love of such 
was no more than a transient feeling, a fancy, the charm 
of which has fled, leaving only the thrall of a bondage 
that was endured with impatience, till the death of cue 
of the twain that terminates it becomes welcomed with a 
sense of relief. 

Between brothers and sisters their affection is often 
only of this external kind, the consequence of association 
and a vague expression of the love which all are created 
to feel and desire. Any other person would have formed 
an object of regard equally attractive, and for whom their 
love would have been equally deep, or rather equally 
shallow. Unfortunately too, for man, soul-friendships 
are similarly rare. The story of Damon and Pythias has 
but few originals and few imitators. Even in families, 
although the parents may strive to evince no partiality 
in their conduct to their children, yet it is the inevitable 
law of soul that they like best those who are most like 
them ; and perhaps the more spiritual the affections of 
the parents, the more operative in them will this law be. 
The general feeling of love for their childresi, as such, 
will enable them to love them generally alike ; but with 
f^ome there will be a closer intimacy, a fuller communion 
of spirit, and a tenderer sympathy. We need not regret 
this, and we cannot i)reveut it; I'ur there is a law of 
spiritual consociation to which we are subject, and over 
which we can have no control. Every Abraham has his 
Isaac; Jacob is not alone in his love for Joseph; nor 
was David the only fatber who has mourned over his 
Absalom. It is only the spiritual A(]c of the world-wide 
fact of chemical affinity. The latter is the physical 
expression, and the former the spiritual expression of 
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the same universal law of "like cleaving unto like.'' 
Love, then, is of an internal or an external kind ; the 
one is the creature of circumstances, but the other no 
circumstances can altogether overcome. Even here on 
earth we can see illustrations of this fact. Two sons 
will leave their home and journey to foreign lands, one 
will forget the old roof-tree and those it may shelter, 
while the other will wander back again to watch and 
guard the declining days of his parents, to be the family 
stay, their comfort and their hope. In the other life the 
same law must have place, and operate yet more mark- 
edly. The external, the shallow, the transitory affection 
must and will pass away, and with it the recollection 
which love alone could keep fresh. Only the internal, 
the real, the permanent, will remain. It seems almost 
like a mere play upon words, but it is not a repetition. 
The words form a series, and each is the effect of the 
former : because the love is internal, it is real ; because 
real, it is necessarily permanent, and therefore must 
remain ; because it is interwoven with the very life, and 
is the inevitable consequence of the very nature of the 
individual, it will endure. Only those who are really 
lovcrSy therefore, will continue to love, and their love will 
be the source of their remembrance. 

There are conjunctions which embrace, or are common 
to, many, and there are soul-unions that are limited to a 
^Q\v. Within the wider circles of these common con- 
junctions there may exist many smaller circles of such 
soul-unions. It is only another illustration of the pro- 
verb, ** wheels within wheels," another exemplification 
of the great fact which can also be seen in all society, 
and of which the sublimest natural symbol is the inter- 
movements of the heavenly bodies ; each planet with 
O 
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its satellites performing their mutual and leaser orbits, 
amid the regular and orderly processions of all the suns 
and planets of the universe. These conjunctions that 
are common revolve around some common centre — poli- 
tical parties round political doctrines, philosophic sects 
round philosophic schools, or religious denominations 
around some one great Teacher, So far as these objects 
are limited to earth, so far such conjunctions are c«pially 
restricted. So far as such consociations really enter into, 
mould, and lay hold of men's inmost natures, only so 
far can such conjunctions be permanent in the other life. 
Like will seek for its like, and what we arc will rule our 
love for what is like to ourselves. Hence real conjunc- 
tion can only exist between those who genuinely love 
each other; and such love is the result of our actual 
natures, such as they were originally by parentage, and 
such as they have subsequently become by the moulding 
process of education. "Where such conjunction exists, 
forgetful n ess is impossible. 'As the panting hart seeks 
the water-brooks, so the soul will yearn for its beloved. 
With such, recognition is inevitable. As the gazer re- 
cognizes his reflected image in the mirror, so the soul 
will recognize its like. With such, separation is equally 
impossible. The thought of the mind will speed the 
willing spirit to the side of the being thought of, and 
their changeless love will conjoin them forever. '■ 

Love is the mystery of man's nature half reveled to 
him. Heart-unions are marvellous things, and potent 
for good and evil. There is no more expressive word in 
our language than aiiachnent, which literally means 
binding together. Hearts attached are blendings of the 
springs of life, the waters from which must ever after- 
wards seek to form an undivided stream. The more 
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•those attachments are genuine and profound, the more 
indissoluble are the ties that they establish. When they 
are the most real and most profound, they are wrapped 
up with human destiny, to be parts of us forever. Such 
beloved ones have, and everlastingly will have, power 
over us, and over such loving ones shall we forever have 
power. Their love for us will draw them near to us, as 
our love for them will impel us toward them ; and being 
made one with us by love, as angels we may together be 
made one in the Lord by our common love for Him. 
There is an individual application as well as a societary 
and general signification in the words, ** They went out 
from us because they were not of us/^ 

It must be understood that nothing in the foregoing 
asserts more than the immutability of the soul's affec- 
tions aRer death. During this life the whole bent and 
purpose of man's soul as to f/ood and evil can become 
changed by regeneration. The oft'formed may become 
reformed, and the ma/formed may become transformed by 
this mighty process, afforded and effected by the mercy 
of the Lord. It is the vast engine permitted to man by 
which he can determine his own destiny, and, within 
certain limits, change his character. Though, as pre- 
viously shown, regeneration accomplishes the removal of 
defects of character, not of differences ; for differences are 
not defects. Man has attachments that more or less 
profoundly unite him to their objects ; and what is here 
asserted is, that only those that arc profound can be per- 
manent. This law of remembrance, recognition, and 
association in the future life is altogether merciful. It is 
to be regarded as a fact, unhappily too possible, that 
heaven may become the abiding-place of some members 
of a family, of one of a married couple, of one of a pair 
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of frieads ; while the desolations of hell may be the con-, 
dition of the others. If recollection of our earthly asso- 
ciations were universal and permanent, heaven would not 
be a tearless and sorrowless abode, while the mother 
could remember her lost child, the wife her lost husband, 
the child its parents, the friend his friend. The warmer 
their love for the lost ones, the more intense would be 
the pang of misery caused by their absence from them ; 
so that the highest qualities of the savod would thus 
become to them the source of their deepest anguish. 
The more worthy of heaven by their tenderness, the less 
of a heaven would they i)0ssess, were it not for this 
blessing of forgetfulness, because of love seeking its be- 
loved and lost, or wasting itself in sighs when all its 
researches were vain. There would again be *" Ilachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted 
because they are not.'' No ; it is better to think that 
such love as shall not be made permanent in heaven was 
only of a temporary, transient, superficial kind — only 
the result of earthly association, and therefore only the 
creature of time, to be quenched in the brightness of 
heaven's glory, to be fused away as dross from the pure 
gold of the nature of the glorified man, who then will 
love only that which their clearer perceptions show to be 
worthy of their love, and in devotion to which they will 
find an ever-increasing joy. 

Perhaps this thought may sadden at first sight, but it 
will be only at first sight. Even if it be otherwise, it 
would still be better that our brief earth-life should be 
darkened by a mournful cloud than that such a cloud 
should wrap us with its shadows forever. But it need 
not thus afliiict us. Could we see the inmost natures of 
tho?»e whom we think that we love here, we could only 
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really love our like. As they approached more or less 
nearly to our own natures, the spiritual conjunction be- 
tween us and them would be more or less intimate, and 
more or less remote. Pity for them, interest in their 
welfare, and the desire to help them, might still prompt 
our tender offices, as these emotions prompt the tender 
offices of angels toward even the hapless infernals ; but 
such emotions would not be love. Defect of perception 
may, therefore, deceive us, or sufler us to deceive our- 
selves, into believing that the feeling we experience is 
genuine love, when in reality it is only its semblance. 
As our knowledge of others, and our acquaintance with 
ourselves, enlarges even here, we sometimes wake up to 
the perception that what we have, in boyish days, fancied 
to be the profoundest affection was not such. Those who 
were the heroines of the romantic dreams of our child- 
hood are not nosv able to stir the pulses to a quicker 
beat, nor to inspire the soul with a single feeling warmer 
than res|>ect. Such small experience is only the fore- 
gleam of what we may anticipate will more fully come 
hereafter, when only love shall be the fount of memory 
and the law of association. 

In this life the discovery of such facts may have a 
tendency to make us " sadder although wiser men,'' and 
to incline us to feel "I'm aweary, aweary*'; but in this 
case the sadness is caused by our learning here only the 
ncfjailvc portion of the truth. Our air-castles are mourn- 
fully blown about by the rude winds of experience, which 
seem to moan out a requiem over things past and gone ; 
while as yet we do not find the places once filled by 
these visionary buildings supplied by other, brighter and 
more enduring ones. Wc see only the ruins, and have 
not yet seen the more glorious edifices that shall be ; of 
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which, indeed, those old and early structures were but 
harbingers and adumbrations. But hope, which is but 
faith in the future — and spiritual faith, which is but hope 
stretched out to the embrace of the other and higher 
state of existence — botli assure iis of love that shall 
satisfy our hearts, and of objects of love that shall fill 
in the sphere of our desire to help them and make them 
happy from ourselves. Partially, as facts of thought if 
not as facts of experience, we can already realize this 
delightful certainty, which only teaches us to live for 
heaven, and ** so to run that we may obtain." These 
considerations impress upon us the necessity of another 
life as the complement of this ; and are only instances 
which point us to trust in the compensations of that 
hereafter. 

There is one more question suggested by our imme- 
diate subject — How shall we recognize those who have 
gone before us, and whom we truly love? The conside- 
ration of this interesting inquiry we must defer, until we 
come to treat of the recognition of our children who 
have been removed in infancy into the other life. 

From the review of the contents of this chapter we 
may see that two immutable truths confront us. These 
are perfectly consistent with each other, and with all 
other truths. One is, that in heaven there shall be a 
fulness of joy : and the other is its con8e<iuent, that all 
those whom to remember and recognize and rejoin would 
enhance our or their felicity, will be remembered, recog- 
nized and re*united. If there be any of those whom wc 
may have loved here, but the recollection of whom may 
be there obliterated from our memories, we may rely 
upon it that they would not contribute to our happiness, 
nor should we to theirs. Earth, With its sedminga, do- 
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ceptions, and incongruities, will have faded away from 
the dwellers in that sphere of realities, and only the true, 
because the eternal, will survive. 



VI. 
MAX'S ]JOOK OF LIFE. 

*• And I saw tho dead, su:aU and great, stand before God ; and tlio book< 
were opened : and anotlier book was opened, wliicli is tlie book of life : anc 
tho dead were Judged out of tlioso tbings which wpie written in tho book-i; 
according to their works." — Rev. xx. 12. 

|HE consideration of the foregoing properly intro- 
K duces us to a more full and particular investigation 
" of tlie nature of man's memory, as it refers to this 
and the future state of existence. Tliis is the more 
necessary as we have spoken of one kind of memory that 
will forever endure, and of another kind of memory thnt 
may fade away, pale before the effulgence of spiritual 
light which must hereafter shine upon our souls. 

From whatever point we commence to reflect upon our 
mental constitution, whether as to our power to ihinjc, or 
our i)ower to will, we are forced to confess, with the 
Psalmist, ** I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; mar- 
vellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right 
well." Of all our intellectual faculties, memory is cer- 
tainly one of the most marvellous. By remembrance 
alone can we have any idea of duration. As by percep- 
tion we are conscious of things that are present, so by 
recollection we are cognizant of things that aie past. 
Things remembered are things that have been, and *' we 
cannot conceive a thing to be past without conceiving 
some duration, more or less, between it and the present." 
Memory is also the sole proof to consciousness of our 
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identity. We are consciously the same beings to-day 
that wc were yesterday, because we remember the things 
which occurred yesterday. The destruction of memory 
would not, however, destroy our identity ; for we should 
continue to be the same individuals, even though memory 
were obliterated. It is a certain fact that we do forget 
many 'things, yet our identity is not thereby rendered 
questionable. The fact of identity is one thing ; the fact 
of our being conscious of that identity is quite another 
and different thing. The power of remembering proves 
our identity, but the proof is not the thing proved. Thus 
memory is dependent on identity, and is an evidence of 
it, but not contrariwise. Memory also is the foundation 
of experience, for experience is only the sum of our 
recollections. The wisdom which experience teaches is 
the previously observed and now remembered, relation 
between certain causes and the results they produced. 

This power of recalling to our consciousness the scenes 
we have beheld, the circumstances in which we have 
mingled, the trains of thought which we have indulged, 
the actions we have performed or submitted to, and the 
motives which impelled us to the performance of, or the 
submission to, those actions, is certainly a most wonderful 
])Owcr. It is capable of a development more extraordi- 
nary still, as is evinced by those persons who have been 
unusually endowed with this faculty, or who have most 
industriously cultivated it. Such rememberers of words 
as Cardinal Mczzofanti, or Sir William Jones, or Dr. 
Leyden, and others, or of facts such as Lord Macaulay, 
or Lord Brougham, and many others, afford iis illustra- 
tions of what memory can be and do. The capabilities 
of this faculty appear to be limited only by the limita- 
tions of application and experience. 
r 
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It is a question worthy serious consideration, wlicther 
in this life we can ever absolutely forget. Thousands of 
events which seem to have altogether faded away from 
the memory, or which are totally hidden behind more 
recent or more striking recollections, need only a sugges- 
tion, a small incident, a word, or a face, to recall them 
vividly to our consciousness. The recollection was there 
in the mind, although temporarily covered over, con- 
cealed from our consciousness, but not obliterated. Some 
persons can remember with distinctness events which 
occurred many years previously, although unable to 
recall circumstances of more recent occurrence. This 
peculiarity of memory is more especially observable 
after the persons have passed the middle term of life. 
Old age, sinking into a state of second childhood, recalls 
the recollections of the games of boyhood, and the tastes 
add dispositions of infancy. A thousand relatively insig- 
nificant remembrances flow back upon their conscious- 
ness, and the apparently altogether forgotten grows to be 
the most vividly perceived. This seems to confirm the 
idea that, though memory lapses, it never absolutely 
forgets. The experiences of persons undergoing the pro- 
cess of drowning, which have been remembered subse- 
quently to their rescue, and described by Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and several others, tend in the same direction. 
Under such circumstances, memory appears to liave 
been marvellously quickened, and their histories seem to 
have flashed in review before them, the recollections of 
many and long years being condensed into a moment of 
time. The imoressions have been photographed upon 
the sensitive pUte of memory, and they are probably 
ineffaceable. 

While, however, there is a difference between various 
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persons in power and coherence of memory and a second 
difterence in the mode in which memory ^eems to ope- 
rate in such various persons, there is also a remarkable 
difference in the memory of any one person at different 
times, or as to different subjects. Some memories are 
naturally more susceptible than others, or the impres- 
sions they receive appear to be invariably more vivid. 
In this there is only a similar disparity to what we may 
perceive in all other intellectual faculties. The percep- 
tions of some may be more lively, and their conceptions 
maybe more clear than those of others; or some per- 
ceptions and some conceptions may be more lively in any 
one mind at some times than at others. The general 
rule, perhaps, may be asserted,* that whatever most en- 
lists the sympathies, or whatever most deeply involves 
the affections, is best remembered. This not only as to 
the absolute fact of such things being imprinted on the 
recollection, but also as to the relative and subordinate 
fact of our being conscious or cognizant of their presence 
in the memory. To say the same thing more simply, 
what most moves us we best remember. The emotion 
may be one of fear, of dislike, of remorse, or of love ; 
but, in all cases, those events, which, as facts, most ex- 
cited us at the time of their occurrence, remain as the 
most vivid recollections. Hence it is that cultivation of 
the memory is possible ; for the sum of emotion produced 
by continuous reflection on a subject, which without that 
reflection we might forget, may be made to equal the 
sum of emotion which another subject excited at its first 
occurrence. The will of man is the inmost principle of 
his being. The affections or emotions of a man are, 
therefore, the inmost things of his life, the subtle waves 
of the ethereal and spiritual substances that constitute 
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his soul. However various may be the thoughts into 
which they flow, the words by which they are described, 
or the actions by means of which they struggle into ex- 
pression, these thrills of life which we call emotions are 
the primary consciousnesses of life. According to the 
depth, extent, and continuance of these emotions are the 
impressions produced upon our memories, and these im- 
pressions become, as it were, parts of our mental organ- 
isms. Memory, as a record, may thus be almost regarded 
as our real selves, such as the past has made us; and 
memory, as a consciousness, may be viewed as the reve- 
lation of our real natures to ourselves. 

But this may seem obscure without a little dilation. 
Life is incessant activity. But the activity of life is of 
a twofold character. It is constituted of what we do, 
and of what we receive. What we do is our voluntary 
life of action ; what we receive is our passive states of 
reception ; or, more properly, it is the reflex action of 
life in us, produced by objects and causes external to 
ourselves. To illustrate these ideas : A man beholds 
an object of charity, a suffering, needy family. He 
receives a host of impressions which they suggest, or 
call up within him. Thus far they produce in him a 
state of reflex action, or thus far he is receptive. He 
pities them. Here commences the direct and voluntary 
action in him. This emotion assumes form in his intel- 
lectual part as a thought of how he may relieve them. 
The emotion of pity prompts, and the thought to relieve 
directs the external action by which he does relieve 
them. The inmost ground of this external action was 
the emotion of pity. Whatever was the moral quality 
of this emotion, such was the true moral quality of both 
the thought and the external action. The moral quality 
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of this emotion indicates the real moral quality or nature 
of the man. 

All actions performed by man may be thus traced back 
from the act itself, through the thought which directed, 
to the emotion which prompted, both the thought and 
the deed. Between all three there is an intimate and 
exact correspondence. lie acts for the accomplishment 
of a particular object, and according to a particular 
judgment. Even those actions which are ordinarily 
viewed as almost instinctive, and the least voluntary, 
have yet a motive, or an emotion, behind them, which 
may be traced by the person who has acted, and which, 
when clearly traced, will be clearly remembered by him. 
Indeed, the conscious remembrance will be either vivid 
or dim, confused or clear, as our perception of the motive 
or emotion was vivid or dim, confused or clear; shallow 
or profound, according to the superficiality or profound- 
ness of the emotion itself. 

It will be observed that we lay considerable stress on 
the distinction between memory as a fact, and the con- 
sciousness of that recollection. These two should not 
be confounded. Memory is no more dependent on con- 
sciousness of recollection than life is dependent on con- 
sciousness of living. In states of insensibility, produced, 
for example, by sound sleep, or injury to the brain, or a 
fit, we still live, albeit unconsciously; and in like manner 
memory may exist as a facty while, as to our conscious- 
ness, recollection may have passed away. In such states 
memory sleeps, but is not dead. 

In the illustration cited above, another fact may also 
be discerned. The man's act of charity, in reality, forms 
■two distinct classes of impressions on his memory : one, 
of the persons whom he relieved, and the external cir- 
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cumstances under which he relieved them ; and the other, 
of his own emotions and thoughts by which he was actu- 
ated and directed in relieving them. The latter is evi- 
dently more internal than the former, and belongs espe- 
cially to the man ; the former are but incidental circiim- 
stanceR associated with the act of charity. These inci- 
dental circumstances suggested the act to the impulses of 
his will, or they supplied them with an opportunity for 
action. The deed itself was only the outward expression 
of his emotional and intellectual life. The memory of 
the internal life is not only more interior, but it is also 
more permanent than the memory of the external cir- 
cumstances. It is more permanent because it enters 
more deeply into our real natures. Our real natures, 
indeed, are changed and modified by the internal life we 
live. To practise charity as a habit is to render us char- 
itable in our nature. To habituate one's self to selfish- 
ness will render one's nature selfish. What we feel 
modifies our will ; what we think modifies our intellect ; 
what we do modifies our external life ; because our affec- 
tional nature is as the sum of our affections, our intellect 
is as the sum of our thoughts, and our external life is as 
the sum of our actions. But the real nature of the man 
accords far more with the character of his internal life 
of affection and thought, than with his external actions. 
All men have, and many men cherish, secret wishes and 
private thoughts, which, while they mould and modify 
their souls' are rarely exhibited by action or expressed 
by speech. We live an inner life which shrinks from the 
glare and exposure of day. This inner life may be good 
or it may be evil, nestling violets, or poisonous fungi, 
and humility may hide the one, and fear of consequences 
may conceal the other, but the fact of the inner life 
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reiiiaiiis. The records of tliiB inner life are graven in 
the inner memory. The inner memory of the man is far 
more operative upon his nature than is his external 
memory, and its results arc more visible to his con- 
sciousness, and necessarily more permanent. 

In onr consciousness of memory, these internal recol- 
lections may be, and to some extent they must be, asso- 
ciated with our external memory, or our recollection of 
external events. Perhaps the reason of so many vague 
and shadowy recollections floating mistily before our 
consciousness, which like nebulous stars resist all our 
efforts to define them, and yet refuse to be dissipated, 
may be found in this — the presence and permanence of 
the recollections of our internal memory, which yet arc 
destitute of sufficient external associations by which to 
tix them as to locality and time. They are like bodiless 
ghosts of recollections restlessly roaming through the 
chambers of consciousness. We cannot clothe them, 
and we cannot drive them away. Their spiritual results 
continue, although the process by which they produced 
their results, as well as the circumstances under which 
they operated, are forgotten. However this may be, the 
fact remains of man's possessing *' an exterior or coporeal 
memory proper to his bodily life, and an interior memory 
proper to his spirit." There is a universal language in 
which all men think, however different may be the natu- 
ral languages in which they outwardly expre&s their 
thoughts. The natural languages belong to fhe exterior 
memory, the universal language belongs to the interior 
memory which is common to all men. Hence is it that 
in the other life all spirits and angels can discern each 
others' thoughts and communicate their own. 

It surely is not too extravagant a figure to describe 
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man's double memory as the living pages of a written 
book. Man's memory of his own life is his *^ Book of 
Lifc.^^ All that he has done, thought, willed, is inscribed 
therein. The inscriptions are correct ; for he himself is 
his own biographer. Neither fear of loss nor hope of 
gain can enable him to set down any of his actions in 
that book wrongly. Indeed, what he most strives to 
conceal from all others is most legibly written in his 
book of life. To conceal, he must remember ; to conceal 
constantly, he must constantly remember ; and to conceal 
eft'ectually, the thing he strives to conceal can never leave 
his thoughts. In this living book which he has, and 
which also he is, the history of the whole man is written. 
It includes the histories of the three separate elements 
of his being; that of his will, his intellect, and bis ac- 
tions. As before said, the histories of the tw^o former 
are not only inscribed in his memory, but also inscribed 
in his character. They form the limitation of his ge- 
nius, the boundary lines of his dispositions ; they make 
him what he is; and the more fully his consciousness is 
opened to the knowledge of himself, the more full will 
be the revelation to himself of his internal life — of what 
he is. lie may have performed actions which he is quite 
willing that all the world should behold, while the secret 
motives and hidden thoughts expressed in those actions 
he would not so willingly reveal. Even while relying on 
the known inability of his fellows to discern all his true 
motives and thoughts in his performances, he cannot 
hide them from himself. Even thocC of which he is the 
least conscious still remain in his memory, and by reflec- 
tion, or by other processes, he may become more largely 
conscious of them. If by neglect of reflection he does 
not become acquainted with them here, in the unveiling 
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processes of the hereafter he will learn to "see himself 
as he is seen, and know himself as he is known."a From 
the tablets of his book of life he will learn his own his- 
tory, and stand self-manifested to himself. 

There is no such thing as complete secrecy as to the 
life of a man. He cannot, firstly, hide his life from 
himself. Even while here, this, to a great extent, is 
impossible. The voice of conscience will not be made 
dumb, and it is only by long and dire courses of evil that 
a man can deafen his soul to its reproaches. He cannot, 
secondly, hide his life from the angels. They can read 
the pages of his hooh of life^ and they see him, often 
cowering behind the veils of hypocrisy and the disguises 
of custom, not as he would fain appear to be, but as he 
really is. '* Thou God seest me" is, thirdly, the decla- 
ration of an unquestionable fact. ** Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? If I ascend up to heaven, thou art there; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand lead mc, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, Surely the 
darkness shall cover me ; even the night shall be light 
about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but 
the night shineth as the day : darkness and light are 
both alike to thee."6 He who trieth the reins, and 
iinderstandeth all the secret thoughts of the children of 
men, unto whom all hearts are known, and from whom 
no thoughts can possibly be hid. He discerneth all our 
ways. At best we can only mask our real faces before 
those whose perceptions are limited by time and flesh, 

a 1 Cor. xiiL 12. h Pa. cxxxix. T'12. 
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our competitors iq the race and the struggle of pbysical 
existence, fellow-actors on this crowded and tumultuous 
scene; but wi.h ourselves, the angels, and our God, all 
efforts at concealment are futile; "for in the other life 
the face will be the ^'mage of the mind." 

If only partially efiectual here, attempts at conceal- 
ment will be altogether impo:<?ible in the other life. 
*'The books shall be opened," and prominent among 
these, "Me hook of VfeJ'a To prepare for the great 
assize which shall determine our final lots, the iature 
state, and the compr.uons we shall have m: le our own 
while in this lower ep.rth-life, the memories of man, both 
his internal and externrl memories, shall be opened, and 
he shall be judged according to the things written in 
those books. This judgment day happens to all, and 
follows upon man's death. Not only do angels behold 
the book of life of the person undergoing judgment, but 
also the man himself. There is opened to his conscious- 
ness all that he :?, and ?^\ that he has dofie, thought, 
and wished. The shr.ins ard affectations of time are 
melted with the mists that temj .nT.ily made him uncon- 
scious of his memories. Here on earth " we see through 
a glass, darkly ; bat then face foface: new I know in 
part ; but then shall I know even as also I am known. ''A 
" Nothing that wrs covered here, but shall there be re- 
vealed ; nothing that v. -^ hid here, but shall there be 
madeknowr."c That which was here " spoke a in the 
darkness shall there be heard in the light; and what 
was here spoken in the ear ' \ closets shall there be re- 
vealed on the hcusetops."c? The seeming and the mis- 
taken shall le dissolved in the light of truth, and tho 

o Rev. xn. 12. c Matt. x. 26. 
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realities of life shall there stand forth made manifest. 
The one talent of knowledge which has been hidden in 
the napkin shall be taken from the unprofitable servant, 
who shall be driven into outer darkness, and ** unto him 
who hath (by having practised and improved upon his 
gift of wisdom and power) shall be given more abund- 
antly ; while from him who hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he seemeth to have."a 

At the bar of this universal judgment-seat the accused 
will stand. The accusations are written in his own 
memories. The witnesses are within himself. " At tlie 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every truth be 
established.'^^ '* At the mouth of two witnesses, or 
three witn ^ses, shall he that is worthy of death be put 
to death ; but at the mouth of one witness he shall not 
be put to death. "c The three witnesses who will give 
evidence are his will, his understanding, his life. Ac- 
cording to their testimony will he be rewarded or con- 
demned. His understanding may have been darkened 
by errors, and, cross-examined by truth, may give evi- 
dence against him ; but if his heart and life are right in 
the sight of God, ^' at the mouth of one witness shall he 
not be put to death.'* His understanding may have 
been enlightened by Divine truth, he may have believed 
in the Gospel as a matter of intellectual acquiescence; 
but if his heart and life condemn him, these are the two 
witnesses whose evidence should be sufficient to condemn. 
"Their hands shall be first upon him to put him to 
death, and afterward the hands of all the people/'c^ The 
first ministers of justice will be the very witnesses who 
have testified against him. Self-accused, self-condemned* 

a Matt. xxT. 28-30 c Dent. XYii. 6. 

6 Matt. XTiii. 10. d Dent. ZTii. 7. 
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self-destroyed, he will come under the mournful denun- 
ciation, "0 Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself/'a or 
under the operation of that eternal principle, '* Evil 
shall slay the wicked."^ 

There is a principle of compensation at work even in 
this life. Though by no means so universal as some 
writers strive to represent, nor so reliable in its operation, 
yet sufficient to furnish an earthly shadowing forth of 
what in the spiritual world will be full and complete. 
Men are " rewarded according to their works" by their 
fellows. It is shown in the adoption of their inventions, 
in the diffusion of their thoughts, in the imitation of 
their modes, and in the effort to secure their results. I 
take not into account any pecuniary or social reward of 
the inventors or of the thinkers. While heartless in- 
gratitude may be manifested to the men, the sincerest 
praise may be given by the acceptance of those ideas 
which they loved better than themselves. The heroes of 
the world have too often been the world's martyrs, and 
yet truth is never so sure of securing its triumph as 
when men hate it sufficiently to be induced to offer vio- 
lent opposition thereto. In the widest sense, " the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church." The rack 
and the fagot, dungeons and torture, Gethsemane and 
Calvary, the world reserves for its sublimest teachers, 
and yet, despite them all, the Gospel has flourished, and 
truth finds the ever-increasing fewy who, loyal to truth, 
enforce its claims by their precepts, and illustrate its 
influence in their lives. Torture may have weakened the 
force of the teacher, and death may have decimated the 
number of the taught, but they have only rejoiced in the 

a Hosea xlll. ©. h Ps. xxxlv. 21. 
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certainty of their principles triumphing — a certainty 
their sacrifices only rendered the more secure. 

As human works approach a human standard of ex- 
cellence, so they are adopted and valued by man. The 
standards change from age to age, and, since the coming 
of the Lord into the world, with an ever-increasing ap- 
proximation to the perfect and the true. Not in vain 
has the " world swung adown the rattling grooves of 
change" for the last twenty centuries. But by man hu- 
man productions are measured by an earthly standard. 
In the great judgment-day that comes to each individual 
who has passed out of the world, their works will be 
tested by a standard which is eternal and Divine. That 
standard of excellence will be the Word of God, the law 
revealed by God for our guidance. The Word will be 
opened ; it is the great law-book, according to which 
man shall be judged concerning all those things written 
in his ** book of life,'' his interior memory. Here, then, 
are all the necessary elements of a judgment : God, the 
supreme judge ; our own memories, the witnesses ; an- 
gels and spirits, the attendant audience ; the Bible, the 
great law ; the recompense, " Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord" ; and 
the dread penalty, " Depart from me, ye cursed." Well 
may we exclaim with the prophet, " Who may abide the 
day of his coming ? and who shall stand when he ap- 
peareth ? for he is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers' 
soap : and he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver : 
and he shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as 
gold and silver, that they may offer unto the Lord an 
offering in righteousness.'V Or with the Apostle, ** For 

a Mai. iil. 2, 3. 
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other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ. Now if any man build upon this foun- 
dauon gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 
every man's work shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and 
the fire shall try every man's work of whal sort it is. If 
any man's work abide which he has built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man's work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss : but he himself shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire."a 

Judgment bei-ig completed by the ma*i becoming alto/ 
gether outwo. dly what he is inward^j, his interior memory 
will b? ome his only memory. The recollection of truth 
which dwelt in his exterior memory, because acquired, 
but which never entered into his interior memory because 
not loved and practise .1, will be closed up. taken from 
him, as we lenrn in the parable of the talents; so that 
to his evil shall be added fakity, or, rather, the evils of 
his will shall a: su me their corresponding form of falsity 
in his understanding. Just as the Divine Love and Wis- 
dom arc one in God, so Goodness and Truth are one and 
the same thing in their absolute reality. They appear 
to be different things, because the unity is viewed by two 
different faculties. The ici/Z-side of truth is goodness; 
the understandivff'Bide of goodness is truth. Every good 
rationally perceived is a truth ; and every truth felt in 
the will is a good. Those who are in goodness shall r' - 
ceive truth, or shall be enabled to rationally perceive and 
apprehend the good that they love ; and, contrariwise, 
those who are in evil must sink into falsities. The evil 
and the fulee are similarly co-related, as are goodness 

alCor. Hi. 71-16. 
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and truth. The u;i7/-side of falsity is evil, and the uncftr- 
&tanclinj'8ide of evil is falsity. He that is filthy shall 
become altogether filthy, and he that is righteous shall 
be " clothed with white robes.*' The man, both as an 
angel and a demon, must become homogeneous ; the 
angel will no longer have to cope with errors, or to strug- 
gle with ignorance — the love of the good will be robed 
in its appropriate apprehension of truth; and the demon 
will have wholly given himself up to a lie, and become 
as perverted .in perception as corrupt in heart. From 
both the exterior memory will be sunk out of sight, and 
the interior memory will alone remain. On this great 
principle, then, will be determined the recollections and 
the forgettings of the hereafter. 

This does not contradict the previous assertion of dis- 
tinctions and differences both in heaven or hell. The 
demons as well as the angels are in various degrees, and 
possess various specialties. Individuality is preserved, 
and preserved, indeed, the more thoroughly, by each 
becoming manifestly, externally as well ps internally, 
what he really w. 

There are, however, questions of vast practical im- 
portance that grow out of the foregoing considerations. 
It may be said that this seems to be rather the reve- 
lation of despair than a gospel of hope to the sinner. 
** Weighed in the balances, and found wanting," would 
have to be the dread verdict found against every child of 
Adam. Where then is there hope? 

The only hope for humanity is contained in the Gospel 
injunction to become " new creatures." The old evils of 
the " old man" must be purged away by the operations 
of God's Spirit in the soul. This purgation is of a double 
kind. It -is, first, from TP^n's consciousnesSy the- blessed 
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consciouBnees of sincere and contrite repentance; and, 
secondly, from man's inmost and real being, by a life of 
holiness. The first removal of sins from our conscious- 
ness is depicted in the consolatory words of the Lord, 
"Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee";a 
and the final removal of evil from our being is intimated 
in the words, "Sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee.''^ There are relapses into sin, and there are 
more complete triumphs over sin ; the middle term of 
both states is the first forgiveness of sin, or its removal 
from the consciousness. Because there are two degrees 
of remission of sins, there are two classes of passages 
in the Word of God — the one avowing the irrevocable 
promise of forgiveness as the result of repentance, and 
the other indicating the necessity of personal victory, 
growing in grace, and being "nearer unto salvation than 
when we believed.'V Referring to both, that most mag- 
nificent exhortation of the Prophet is given to us, "Wash 
you, make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do 
well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord : though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool. If ye be willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the l&ndJ'd The 
forgiveness that follows repentance is the Christian life 
begun; the fuller eradication of the very dispositions that 
previously led us to sin is the Christian life made perfect. 
It is the confirmation within us of the first remission, as 
is sublimely intimated in the epistle, " Whoso keepeth 

a Ifatt. ix. 2. c Rpm. ziil. 11. 

2>J'obnT.14. disa. 1.16-19. 
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his word, in him verily is the love of God perfected : 
herehy we know we are in him'' ;a for a& the Apostle also 
instructs us, " If we walk in the light, even as he is in the 
liglU, [thenj we have fellowship one with another, and 
[then] the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 

If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 

forgive us our sins, and [further] to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.^^ b By the grace and mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, therefore, we can in verity become " new 
creatures; old things shall pass away, and all things 
become new."c Herein is the true power and glorious 
operation of regeneration, so that in the judgment we 
may stand and be accepted of Him. Christ will have 
*' blotted out our transgressions for his own sake, and 
will not remember our sins/'c? He will have turned his 
'* hasd upon us, and have purged away our dross, and 
have taken away all our sin/'^ Troubled as we have 
been, and still are, by our old heart, and bewildered by 
the musings of our old spirit, our life's prayer should be, 
** Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me.'y 

As regeneration is a great fact in human experience, 
80 it, too, will be inscribed on the tablets of our " book 
of life," and the lustre of this new inscription will eclipse 
and efface the sins which the " old man'* committed, and 
the evils which the " old man" desired. It will create a 
new will, and a new internal memory, and the old mem- 
ory and its records will be hidden out of sight. 

But alas for the unregencrate dead ! As we live, so 
we die; and as we die, so shall we live hereafter. We 
cannot put back the hands on the broad dial-plate of 
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existence. " The filthy shall be filthy still ; the unjust 
shall be unjust still ; the righteous and the holy shall be 
righteous and holy still. "a The allotted terra for our 
preparation will be completed, and eternity shall only 
seal the balances of time. On the everlasting tablets of 
their memories, men will have written the records of 
their lives. The secret wishes that they dared not whis- 
per are all there. All there the dark and evil thoughts 
that wound themselves through the labyrinth of their 
minds. The hidden acts by which they sought to realize 
their wish, and express their thought, are all there. All 
there, too, in a state where secrecy and solitude have no 
power, where the brand burned in by the effort to con- 
ceal it here, shall stand livid, conspicuous, ineffaceable. 
There, too, graven on imperishable tablets, will be the 
kind charities, the tender affections, the earnest efforts 
to help and bless others, which the good may have made. 
Hypocrisy cannot hide those, and these modesty cannot 
veil. 

Now, too, in this life, are the possibilities of reforma- 
tion, and the opportunities for repentance. Happy they 
who, hearing the "Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin," de- 
termine to change. Woe to them against whom the 
" Mene, Tekel," is pronounced as the dread summing up 
of their account, the final sentence of their misery and 
doom ! 

a Rev. xxii. 11. 



VII. 
INFANTS IN HEAVEN. 

" It is not the will of your Father wlio is \u the hcuvciis, that one of these 
little ones should perish." — Matt, xviii. 14. 

OD is a dear and loving friend of little children. 
In His watchful and tender providence He has 
80 ordered it that the cradle of incipient manhood 
should be surrounded with an atmosphere of love. 
Offsprings and effigies of love, love receives, welcomes, 
tends, and toils for the little ones intrusted to human 
care. The maternal instinct, as it has been termed, is 
certainly one of the strongest feelings implanted in all 
animals. Human mothers share this feeling in common 
with all animals, and in them it is also ennobled by be- 
ing humanized — that is, filled with a deeper tenderness, 
prolonged during ampler periods, elevated by spiritual 
anxieties, and purified by unselfish care. No delight 
can equal that of the young mother as she clasps for the 
first time ** her miracle" to the sanctuary of her love, 
and the font of its sustenance — her bosom. Her delight 
is enhanced by the consideration that her babe is an 
immortal being, the offspring of her life, but destined to 
an existence as eternal as her own. She has been one of 
the instruments used by God for the fashioning of an 
imperishable structure, and in its babyhood the little one 
seems all her own. It draws the sustentation of its life 
from her heart, as it drew its life thence. She is its 
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parent and its sustainer. God evinces His love for ha- 
manity in having prepared the mother's body to-bear and 
the mother's devotion to welcome the babe. He has ex- 
quisitely chosen the known tenderness of a mother's love 
to lend force to Bis inspired description of His own love 
for mankind, *' Can a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget 
thee."a 

But a human father shares this affection, and an addi- 
tional source of love to welcome the child is furnished in 
the fond impulses of his heart. Though the feeling of 
the father toward the little one must necessarily be dif- 
ferent in kind and degree from that experienced by the 
mother, yet it will not yield in strength, although, per- 
haps, surpassed in tenderness. Wlien infancy begins to 
take tottering and feeble steps, and strives to break out 
into half-articulated words, the mother's treasure becomes 
as much the man's. To labor for its wants, and to strive 
to form its little and eager mind — the memory of its 
smiles, and the lingering happiness of its kiss, become 
new cheerers of existence, and fresh incentives to effort. 
** When I come home,'' grows to be a sweeter thought, 
from the hope of meeting the little ones that shall cluster 
about his knees, cling to his neck and call him " Father." 
In permitting to man this sacred and solemn name, God 
has portrayed in every family circle the relationship 
which exists between His universal children and Him- 
self. Paternal love is the mirror in which we may see 
the reflection of His Divine Icve for us ; for language 
has no sublimer ai)pellation of the Deity than "Our 

a Tea. xlix, 15 
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Father." In supplying our little ones with a repre- 
sentative of Himself, God thereby manifests how truly 
He loves His little lambs. 

Babes are surrounded with a still wider circle of lovers. 
Brothers and sisters, relatives and friends, are ready to 
welcome it, and who can tell what influences of joy are 
brought to bear upon the little new-comer by the thrill- 
ing heart-throbs and lingering kisses that strong men, 
and tender women, and delighted children feel toward, 
and press upon, the pink lips and round white cheeks of 
the baby ? Incapable of estimating their worth or of 
expressing its appreciation, yet so far as it is conscious 
at all, the infant must derive happiness from such 
sources. Loving hearts are blessings to the babe, and 
none the less because it may be unconscious of their 
presence and ignorant of their tenderness. 

God also manifests His love toward His creatures by 
confiding to their care these helpless pledges of human 
affection. If by some strange, and to us inconceivable 
process, children should start into life full-grown, wholly 
independent of our anxieties, how much of the delight 
of life, as well as the uses of life, would thereby vanish 
away ! Life has no more efficient schoolmaster for train- 
ing us in unselfishness, devotion, and kindness than our 
having to provide for the wants, and being permitted to 
foster and reciprocate, the attachments of our offspring. 
The fondness that exists between friends is based on 
sympathy, the giving and receiving intellectual and emo- 
tional gratification. The love that exists between mar- 
ried partners is necessarily founded in reciprocal attach- 
ment, the desire of giving and receiving — ^nd too often 
of receiving rather than giving — mutual aid, mutual 
comfort, mutual delight. In both relations we look for, 
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and are right in looking for, a return of our devotion — 
at least, the consciousness in them of the self-sacrifice 
we make, and a return in tenderness toward ourselves for 
the tenderness we exhibit. There is something of sel- 
fishness underlying the purest friendship, or conjugal 
fondness, which we can feel ; but the love of infants is 
the most unselfish feeling of our nature. From them we 
can hope for no immediate return. They may pass away 
from this state of being long before they have learned to 
recognize our features, our voice, or our touch. We can- 
not hope in many cases that the little ones will repay 
back even love for love. Even with the worst men and 
women this love is therefore the most disinterested — the 
most like God^s love. 

Children are the most helpless of beings, and we love 
them because we can help them ; they are the most de- 
pendent, and we toil for them the most willingly. The 
love of children brings us nearer to innocence ; nearer to 
Paradise, the state of innocence; nearer to God, the 
absolutely holy and pure. 

Conjugal love is one of the sublimest affections and 
richest privileges permitted to man, the pure and' holy 
love of the husband for the wife, and of the wife for her 
husband. Nothing, however, so strongly cements this 
marriage union between two sympathizing souls as the 
birth of children. Not only do the little ones bring love 
for themselves as they come into the world, but they 
bring deeper and holier love, a richer and ampler joy, 
a closer and sweeter union, a wider and stronger peace, 
to the lives of their parents. They are the blossoms on 
the tree of human marriage, and a babe renders its pa- 
rents more thoroughly one in the common interest which 
they acquire by their common possession of it. Wisely 
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and well spoke the Psalmist in asserting, *' Lo, children 
are an heritage from the Lord: and the fruit of the 
womb is his reward. As arrows in the hand of the 
mighty, so are the children of youth. Happy is the man 
that hath his quiver full of them. "a ** Thy children 
shall be as olive-plants round about thy table. Behold, 
that thus shall the man be blessed who feareth the 
Lord."6 If in the present states of human existence 
these blessings are not altogether realized by the posses- 
sion of families, it is only an evidence of disorder. It is 
only because of the greatness of the joy which having 
children in states of order would procure, that greatness 
of misery results so often from having families in states 
of disorder. From the loftiest height we experience the 
severest fall. The joy of the blessing^ and the pain of 
its perversion, are equal and contrary. Through the 
same wide-open avenue along which joy might have 
flowed in upon us, sorrow also comes, and the intensity 
of the sorrow is only the proof of how deep should have 
been the joy. 

The surest evidence of the unselfing operation of chil- 
dren on married partners, is to be found in the merely 
selfish reasons which the childless urge for being satisfied 
with their lot. They are spared pain, care, anxiety, dis- 
appointment, many burdens, and much possible disaj)- 
pointment. True ; and well is it for them if some other 
beings than themselves are the better for their preserva- 
tion from the cares and troubles of parentage. 

The birth of a child is, however, provocative of more 

than human joy. According to the words of the Lord, 

** there is joy in heaven over every sinner that repent- 

eth" : human joy, when pure and holy, reaches beyond 

a rs. cxxtU. 3-6. b Pb. cxxriU. 3, 4. 
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the narrow limits of our own private circles. The earth 
is the seminary of heaven. God's purpose concerning 
every man is, that he &hall become an angel in heaven. 
It is only by dint of doing despite to the mercy and 
Spirit of God, that man can frustrate the Divine purpose. 
Against the possibility of man's final loss, are leagued 
God, His angels, His purposes, the Redemption which 
He came to effect, and the operations of His Spirit which 
He continually bestows. Only the comparative omnipo- 
tence of the human will can prevent man's salvation. 
The angels know when we repent, the angels must also 
know when we are born. They must know when we are 
born, also, because every human child has guardi&n an- 
gels — " their angels,'' as the Lord beautifully described 
them, to which reference was made in the second chapter 
of this work. If the angels rejoice at another human 
being becoming, by repentance, potentially '* an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven," equally must they rejoice at 
the accession to existence of a new living creature, who 
is also potentially " an heir of glory, and a co-heir with 
Jesus Christ." The angels rejoice over the repenting 
sinner, because he has entered upon the initiative process 
by which he may become one of themselves. This were 
charity, large enough to be angelic. But as they are 
" all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister unto those 
who shall be the heirs of saIvation,"a they rejoice to 
have a new patient upon whom to operate, a new object 
of their love, a new subject to whom to offer tlieir tender 
uses. And so, too, with our children. God intends them 
for heaven, and this merciful design they can realize, if 
they so determine. Therefore do the angels love them 
much. They form^ also subjects for angelic ministrations, 

a Heb. i. 14. 
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and the ever-burning flame of angelic love desires an 
ever-increasing activity, whereby they may manifest it. 
Therefore do the angels love them the more. The chorus 
of gladness that wells forth from the hearts of the pa- 
rents is caught up by the angelic choirs, and its echoes 
are resounded in heaven. The brotherhood and sister- 
hood of the skies hail the advent of the little stranger, 
who is as much a new-comer into their world as into 
ours. Wo welcome it from love, and their love for it 
surpasses and exceeds our own. The multitude of the 
heavenly host, who sang their song of praise and adora- 
tion at the birth of the Saviour,a were only more raptu- 
rous, and their song was only set in more lofty strains 
than the song that heralds in the advent of every child 
which is born. 

Yet children die I It is estimated that one-third of the 
human. race passes away from the world while they are 
yet infants. Not more than one-half live to attain n)an- 
hood or womanhood. 

" Tlicrc is no llock, however watclicil iiiul tmtlcd, 
But one (lead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 

'• The air is full of farewells to the dying. 
And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Bachcl for her children cryiuir, 
Will not be ooiiifvut' d ;'' 

The little onci?, who arc like "rainbows on crur dark 
of life,'' too often seem as 

'* those 
Who cofaie with pledge and promise not to stay" ; 

a Luke ii. 13, U. 
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and just as the eoul has learned to feel all the sweet 
intoxication of their presence — 

" In Death's face hers flashed up and smiled, 
As smile the young flowers in their prime 
r the face of their gray murderer Time, 
And Death for true love kissed our child.*' 

Heart-bruised, vacant, and yearning, and weary, what 
shall we say of the little ones who have departed ? I 
know nothing more beautiful and true than those sweet 
words of Gerald Massey : 

" Tlirough Childhood's morning land serene, 
She walked betwixt us twain, like Lovo ; 
'While^ in a robe of light above, 
Her better Angel walked unseen, 

" Till Life's highway broke bleak and wild : 
Then, lest her starry garments trail 
In mire, heart bleed, and courage fail, 
The Angel's arms caught up the child." 

We must say of them, that God needed them for His 
kingdom, and He, who lent them to us for a little while, 
hath recalled them to Himself. 

Never was a doctrine taught that is more abhorrent to 
the heart and intellect of man, than that some little 
children are everlastingly lost. Fatuity and falsehood 
never culminated into a more monstrous form than this. 
It is only calculated to make man fear God as a ruth- 
lessly partial God, and an inexorable tyrant. No amount 
of reasoning can overcome the invincible repugnance 
such a doctrine must excite in the least susceptible. It 
is the frightful progeny of mercilessness and error, 
spawned by callous hearts in an age of iron cruelty and 
densest darkness. The moral tendency of such a doc- 
trine is only to partiality the most iniquitous, and to 
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wanton vindictiveness. To assert that God has repro- 
bated some to everlasting perdition, and no matter how 
young they may be when they enter into eternity, ever- 
lasting perdition must still be their lot, is the sufficient 
confutation of the whole theory of election. It would 
robe the Deity in the lurid vestments of a demon, and 
the worship of such a being would degenerate into horror 
and dread. 

In the Word of God, children are named as types of 
innocence, holiness and purity. " At the same time 
came the disciples unto Jesus, saying. Who is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven ? And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and 
said, Verily I say unto you. Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. ''a More explicitly still than even 
by this implication, did lie declare, " Sutler the little 
ones to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for of such 
is the kingdom of hcav€n."b Not only n?ust children in 
these passages be regarded as the types of the *' babes in 
Christ," the true ** babes and sucklings out of whose 
mouths God has perfected praise'' ;c the symbols of the 
"little flock,'' who were exhorted not to fear, because it 
was '* the Father's good pleasure to give them the king- 
dom" ;d but we must understand these passages to be 
declaratory of an actual fact in relation to the children 
themselves — **0f such is the kingdom of heaven." 
Babes are God's little ones, and when He calls them 
away from earth lie gathers them to Himself. 

The contrary opinion has originated in a failure, which 
has been only too prevalent, to perceive an important 

a Matt. xTiiii 1-3. e Matt. xxi. 10. 

b Matt. xix. 14. d Luke xli. 82. 
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distinction. All who come into the world are infected 
with the moral virus of hereditary evil ; but this heredi- 
tary evil, sometimes misnamed ** original sin," does not 
become actual sin, until the child attains such an age as 
to knowingly and wilfully commit sin. Under the curse 
is every man's child, because receiving this fearful entail 
of hereditary predisposition to evil ; but no such child 
can be a sinner, until by actual and conscious indulgence 
he makes his involuntary hereditament his own, by will- 
ing and doing evil. ** Sin is the tranegression of the 
law," and till the law is known it cannot be transgressed. 
Only sinners, the voluntary transgressors of the law, are 
amenable to the penalties attached to transgression. 
Ilowever hereditarily evil, yet children are not sinners, 
and cannot therefore be condemned. The great and just 
law of condemnation is thus emphatically set forth in 
the sacred Scriptures: "The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son : the 
righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. "a Sfet 
in the frightful entail upon the children of predisposi- 
tions to evil, fearfully increased by the indulgences of 
the parents, is the warning of the Lord fulfilled; He 
*' visiteth the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate him."i 
In this life does the latter sentence receive its dread exe- 
cution ; but in the next life, a human being stands or 
falls, according to the deeds of his own life, as is conclu-" 
sively shown in the whole of the eighteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, However hereditarily evil, therefore, a child 
who dies in its infancy is saved. Their evils have never 

a Ezek. xviii. 20. h Exod. xx. 5, 
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been made sins in them by indulgence. Their voluntary 
life is a blank page. They are types of the innocence of 
wisdom, because they are absolutely in the innocence of 
ignorance; and "of such is the kingdom of heaven " 

The God-written testimonies implanted in the deep 
heart-wisdom of loving parents who have lost their little 
ones, add only confirmation- to this comfort-inspiring 
view. The epitaphs inscribed on the little headstones, 
that coldly mark the spot where their *' earthly house of 
this tabernacle" lies dissolving away, touch ingly express 
the words of consolation which God's good Spirit whis- 
pers to the souls of the bereaved ones. Their children 
are in heaven, taken by the angels home to God. Speak- 
ing in the solemn heart-thoughts of the sorrowing, the 
Spirit only bears witness to the truth previously revealed 
in the Bible — ** Of such is the kingdom of heaven/' 

We need not too profoundly mourn when our children 
are removed, or, rather, however much we mourn our 
own loss, the bright certainty of their gain ought to lift 
us out of selfish grief. AVe can follow them in thought 
into their Father's mansions on high. To have a child 
in heaven, is only to have our own hearts bound about 
with a golden cord that is gently drawing our steps up- 
wards, heavenwards, homewards. It is only an induce- 
ment the more for us to "run the race,'' and pursue the 
path of our pilgrimage, that we may rejoin them where 
loving hearts .shall know no parting, and kindred souls 
shall dwell together forever. Angel fingers beckon us 
onward, angel voices encourage us in the silent hours of 
trial and gloom, angel smiles cheer us in the dark valley, 
and it is only all the sweeter to remember that some of 
them may be the little ones whom we have loved and 
given up to God. ** I am a blossomless tree !" sinks 
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sadly into the loving heart that feels how much it has 
lost when its babe was taken from her arms : *' I am the 
mother of an angel !*' may dissipate the darkness and 
wipe away the tears, mingle a smile with the weeping, 
pour balm into the gaping wound, and reveal the silver 
lining of the frowning cloud. 

But doubt comes again with its questions. Why do 
not all die in infancy, if to die then is so blessed and 
certain gain ? The world's work must go on, and some 
— a sufficient number— must remain to do it. Why are 
not those alone taken, whom the Lord foreknows will 
prove wicked and be lost ? Here we must cover our lips, 
and the heart must enjoin " trust" on the intellect. 
Bad men may have good children, who may derive from 
their parents such an hereditary intellectual character as 
shall fit them to do work in the world which none others 
would be so well able to accomplish, and who could not 
have been born into the world at all had it not been for 
the preservation of their parents. A generation of an- 
gels, too, may spring from an ancestry that was evil. 
We are, however, met here by the vast subject of the 
intellectual adaptation of individuals to be the agents of 
the Divine Providence in the development of the human 
race, and the promotion of its progress. But even specu- 
lation can here only go haltingly, and we are compelled 
to confide in the thought, that in the final summing up 
of "God in account with His children," it will be seen 
that the lesser evil has been permitted in order to secure 
the greater good ; and that, in view of the immensity of 
that good, the evil will be no more than spots on the sun 
of its brightness. Yet, why should there be spots on 
the sun at all ? The truth must be confessed — the whole 
subject only presents us with an additional view of the 
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many-sided problem of the permission of evil. This life 
only furnishes us with one term of the problem, we must 
wait till the next state of existence supplies us with the 
second term. This is but true wisdom after all ; for to 
break our hearts in striving in the darkness is only the 
dictate of folly. We must wait for the light, rejoicing 
in the certainty that the day will dawn upon this, and 
many other problems, at present insoluble, when the 
shadows of our earth-life are lifted. It is at least a mer- 
ciful providence that the vast majority of those who die 
in infancy are physically the least fitted to remain ; 
though even to this there seem sonle exceptions, so far 
as our human wisdom extends, which, however, extends 
so small a distance after all. Where it has pleased the 
Divine Mercy to reveal so little, dogmatism would only 
be an evidence of temerity. We believe and trust. 

There are other questions which we must desire to ask, 
and to which, from Scriptural and rational sources, some 
sort of a reply may be gained. Shall we be able to 
recognize our children on the other side? Will they 
remain children in the other life forever? 
- The mode oif recognition in the other life appears to 
be altogether of a difierent nature from that we are ac- 
quainted with here. Here we recognize our friends only 
from external signs, and our mutual recognitions are 
confirmed by interchanges of recollections. There, per- 
ception, and consequently recognition, is of a spiritual 
or interior character. An illustration of this idea is 
furnished in the narrative of the Transfiguration. The 
three disciples were able to know the heavenly beings 
who ministered unto the Lord. ** Lord, it is good,'' said 
Peter, " for us to be here : if thou wilt, let us make here 
t-hree tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
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one ibr Klias."a Altliough the Apostle could not, of 
course, have previously known these two holy prophets, 
and, therefore, could not have rccoQnlzcd them, yet, with- 
out any intimation as to who they were, they obtained 
an inward perception as to their individuality. They 
knew them. The Lord also furnishes us with a further 
illustration of this remarkable fact in the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. Kot only ia the rich man de- 
scribed as recognizing Lazarus, whom he had known on 
earth, but also he appeared to know Abraham, whom he 
had never seen. Whatever may be the changes which 
residence in the spiritual world will efiect in the personal 
appearance of those who precede us, tne desire to be 
with them will produce their presence, and that same 
similarity of state, from which proceeded the spiritual 
desire, will enable us to know them. 

The second question, whether infants will forever re- 
main infants, is, perhaps, more difficult of solution. The 
difference between a child and an adult, viewed as to 
their spiritual natures, consists solely in the ignorance 
and undeveloped nature of the infant, and in the superior 
knowledge and wisdom of the adult. We cannot pre- 
sume that children who enter into the other life will for- 
ever remain ignorant, or childish in the cense of being 
ignorant, and incapable of rational thought. As God is 
essentially Love and Wisdom, and as the angels receive 
more fully of the Divine life than man, so their reception 
of the Divine life muf<t causae an increase of the love and 
wisdom which they derive from God. They become 
more like God by knowing more of Ilis truth, and par- 
taking of more of His goodness. As they will forever 
increasingly receive of the Divine gifts, so they will for- 
a Matt. xvii. i. 
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ever increase in wisdom and goodness, become more and 
more fully men, *' images and likenesses of God." This 
universal principle cannot surely be affected by the cir- 
cumstance of the age, or the state of spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual angel at the period when he first 
enters upon his angelic condition. Compared with that 
future development, the wisest man on earth is but as a 
child, only a little larger than his fellows. Progress is, 
therefore, as much the destiny of the child-angel as of 
the angel who attained manhood before quitting this 
mortal sphere. This progress will be in the perception 
of wisdom and the reception of love from the Lord. 
The true idea of spiritual maturity is spiritual fulness ; 
and as the child-angel will increasingly receive of this 
fulness, so he must increasingly become matured in the 
kingdom of heaven. But it is also true that an angel is 
homogeneous; that is, his exterior appearance of bright- 
ness, beauty, and glory, is exactly representative of his 
inner and real state ; and, therefore, as the child-angel 
becomes, wiser he becomes brighter ; as he grows more 
loving he grows more beautiful ; he is the more glorious 
as he receives of the holiness which is the glory of God, 
and he appears more manlike as he becomes more God- 
like, for Jesus is the true pattern of a man. There 
seems, then, every presumption in favor of the spiritual 
fwrn of the child-angel attaining its proper dimensions, or 
of its growing into the appearance of manhood. There 
may be, and doubtless is, some difference which will 
everlastingly remain between those angels who departed 
from their earth- life during their infancy and those who 
attained maturity before their departure ; but it is most 
reasonable to think that such differences will consist in 
the special relation their states sustain to those of others, 
T 
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and the angelic uses to which they are thereby peculiarly 
adapted, rather than in their eternal retention of an 
infantile size or form. 

While every presumption is in favor of their growth, 
there is no rational necessity for the contrary opinion. 
It is no more necessary that they should retain their size, 
than that they should retain their individual appearances 
of form or features. They may have been relatively 
coarse or ugly, or malformed or even deformed, and of 
course these things are inconsistent with heavenly beauty 
and perfection — inconsistent, moreover, with the intrinsic 
beauty of their souls. Some of the loveliest souls I have 
known were burdened with a heritage of physical defor- 
mity. Stunted growth, curved spines, withered limbs, 
may be the temporary appanages of the pure and loving, 
who live a life of martyrdom here, and are preparing for 
a martyr's crown hereafter ; but when enfranchised from 
the slavery of flesh, and delivered from the dungeons of 
deformity, the i)ure spirit shall be bright and beautiful 
as it is really humble and good. There exists no reason 
why the size of the body or its shape should inexorably 
mould the spirit into the same form. This is not even 
necessary for purposes of recognition, as we have before 
shown ; and that they might be recognized, would fur- 
nish the only exterior grounds of necessity. The argu- 
ment is equally apposite and forcible in the case of 
children. 

Nor is there any Scriptural evidence in support of the 
contrary opinion. Cherubs and baby-angels arc concep- 
tions of old painters, but nowhere justified in the Word 
of God. Even though justified as to the fact that there 
had been child-angels, still the Bible supplies no proof of 
such continuing to be children in size and appearance 
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Ibrcver. No : it is iliore reasonable to presume that they* 
will mature in form as in wisdom and in holiness, attain- 
ing a sublime manhood of appearance as well as of per- 
ception and of love. Angels are all childlike because 
innocent ; an infant is the type of angels because of its 
innocence ; but thor.gh childlike they are not childish iu 
form of appearance, or in grasp of intellect, or in fervor 
of love. The poet Longfellow has caught what seems to 
us the true idea, and has exquisitely depicted it in liis 
poem entitled " Resignation." 

'•There w no death I what scenii s:» la tr.in-iiti<;ii : 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of that lifu ilysiuii, 
Whose portal wo call death I 

'' i<hu 18 not d'oad, the child of uur aflo(^tit>ri, 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our i?o;)r proteiH >n. 
And Christ himself doth nilc. 

" Jn that great cloisJtcr's still lOSS aiil .s:»cl»si.>;i, 
Uy angel guardians led ; 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin'sj iwUutiun, 
.She lives, whom we call dead. 

'•' Not as a child shall wo again beh dd he.- ; 
For when with rapture wild, 
In onr emliraces we again enfold hor. 
She will not be a child : 

" IJiit a fair maiden in her Fathcr'd mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace, 
And beautiful with all the soul's expansiun, 
Shall wo behold hor face!*' 

It is easy to conceive of what loving labor it mu.st be 
to the angels to train and develop the infant iiunds in- 
trusted to their care. It is evidently a mistake to suj)- 
poso that immediately on entrance into heaven the child 
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should compreheDd all things. It is contrary to all W6 
know of the laws of mind. Though amplified in their 
power, and quickened in their perceptions after the sepa- 
ration has taken place between their spirits and their 
bodies, yet from the modes in which mind operates kere^ 
we may see at least an indication of how mind will ope- 
rate there. It may be more rapid in its growth, but the 
idea of growth is inextricably involved in our conception 
of the wisdom of angels. The labor of acquisition is 
here toilsome and painful ; there it shall become an ever- 
increasing source of bliss. Our progress here is at best 
but slow and wearisome ; there it will be rapid and de- 
lightful. Here the subjects that mostly occupy us are of 
the earth, earthy ; there they will be Godlike and heav- 
enly. Here we dare not place implicit confidence in any 
teacher, for in all there is not only deficiency, but also 
defect ; there^ however relatively deficient in their wisdom 
the angels may be, yet they will mingle no falsehood 
with their truths, no errors with their instructions. But 
in both states there must exist this double similarity ; 
becoming wise is a process, and, further, that in this pro- 
cess God will make use of intelligent instrumentalities. 
Only infinite capacity can possess infinite wisdom. 
Finite capacities, however enlarged, must be finite, in 
two respects — as to the extent and range of wisdom they 
receive, and also as to the necessity of their advancing 
from one perception to another by gradations. Only to 
the Absolutely Wise is there neither to-day, yesterday, 
nor to- morrow in His wisdom. Time adds nothing to 
His eternity, and experience nothing to His knowledge. 
It is and must be thus with God only. The law which 
obtains in all others is the law of progress. Angels 
grow wiser by experience, and this necessitates an in- 
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crease in wisdom that is gradualj and this gradual increase 
is the process above referred to. In common with all 
angels, the child who is taken to heaven will increase in 
wisdom, and this from state to state. " Line upon line, 
precept upon precept," is as much the God-declared law 
of angelic improvement, as it is the necessary law of 
human progress. In the Divine Being alone is Wisdom 
absolute : compared with this, the knowledge attained 
unto by angels will eternally be relative, yet it wrU hold 
the relation of more or less : least when they first enter 
upon their heavenly state, but continually growing more 
and more as they continue to abide there. How rapid 
is their progress none can say ; but, rapid as it may be, 
it is simply irrational to believe that as soon as a child 
becomes altogether an inhabitant of the spiritual world 
he springs by a momentaneous impulse into all the wis- 
dom of the angels, and into the comprehension of all 
the science of the skies. 

There must also be this further similarity between 
both states of existence ; God will make use of intelli- 
gent instrumentalities for the instruction of heavenly 
neophytes. All truth originates in God, but truth may 
tlow down from God either by an immediate or a mediate 
way, or it may reach us by both modes. It does reach 
us by both modes during our existence here ; but what 
we learn from others far surpasses in amount what we 
learn by meditation, or that wisdom which reaches us by 
an internal method. It is no denial of God's being the 
sole original source of all wisdom, for us to receive 
knowledge through the mediumship of teachers ; nor is 
it at all derogatory to the majesty of the Divine Provi^ 
dence that He should make use of instrumentalities. 
Indeed, the communication of truth is one of the instru- 
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mentalities (Jod employs for enhancing the delight of 
wisdom in His children ; for Inith aeefns never so" de- 
lightful to its possessor as it doc^s wliile lie makes an 
eflbrt to communicate it. The love of trqih, and the 
love of communicating truth cannot he sejmratoci ; and 
we may safely conclude that as the state of the neophyte 
angel is one of progress, and therefore of reception, so 
the wisdom of the angels will impart new joy to them 
hecause of their endeavor to communicate their gift to 
the truth-thirsting souls of those less wise than they. 
While, consequently, the new-comers will " see light in 
God's light,'' or derive wisdom immediately from "the 
inspiration of God, yet will they also receive instructions 
from heavenly instruments, and thus derive wisdom from 
God mediately as well as immcdiaiehj. " Kings shall be 
their nursing fathers, and queens their nursing mothers," 
in order that they may be more fully the children of the 
great All-Father by "receiving everlastingly of His ful- 
ness.'' Their brothers, the angels, are their tutors ; 
heaven is their sublime academy, and God the great 
master from whom all their wisdom flows. 

To conclude, then, children are the love-blossoms on 
the tree of human life. They are given by a God of 
love, in love to man, committed by the Divine love, to 
the bosom of our love. When He sees best for them to 
depart from our human arms they are received by wel- 
coming angels, who guide their ascending footsteps up to 
God. We may treasure our fond memories of them in 
our hearts, we may hope to meet and know them in the 
hereafter. Death has no real sting, for it reaches not to 
them. The grave has gained no real victory, for our 
separation from them is only a thing which a few weeks 
may, and a few years must, terminate. "Tt is bet-ter to 
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have^ loved and lost than never to Lave, loved at air* ; 
besides, oiir departed children are not lost. They will 
not come back to ns, but we shall go to them ; and if we 
are like them in the innocence of our souls, in our love 
to God, and in our capacities of use, we shall dwell with 
them for ever and ever. "Christ hath abolished death" 
in this high sense, and thus has brought ** life and im- 
mortality to light by the Gospel." And even though our 
states may be dissimilar to those of our departed dear 
ones, and separation thence result, still our grateful and 
adoring spirits, penetrated with submission to the -Divine 
wisdom, and wrought into unity with the Divine will, 
shall still rejoice in the thought that through our human 
instrumentality heaven has received some of its blessed 
angels. Here we may think that whatever is, is the best 
that a lapsed humanity will permit to be; but ilierc we 
may realize that whatever is, is rigid! 

Only one more thought before we lay down the pen 
from this work, the composition of which has been to its 
author productive of much happiness. 

The great practical lesson that grows out of our con- 
sideration of the whole subject is full of important moral 
consequences, and it is this: God formed us for Ileaven 
— He has prepared ] leaven for us — lie continually de- 
sires to help us Heavenwards — by every operation of His 
providence He calls us to Himself— He is willing to 
enable us to realize the commencement of the heavenly 
state even while we remain on earth — -He has so ordered 
it that this realization shall fill us with a perfect joy and 
a peace that abideth — He has so constituted the human 
mind that its conceptions of Heaven shall be the most 
"glorious visions of the soul"; and that the cares of 
our lower life shall only force us to yearn for heaven 
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with a loDgitig that refuses to be extinguished, aud with 
a hope that alone bears us up on its pinions above the 
weariness of time — He has bound humanity together in 
this common nature, that, in view of the destiny of im- 
mortality, which is common to us all, we may love each 
other as brethren and help each other on in the way of 
our pilgrimage — therefore, in all humility, and reliance 
upon our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, we ought to 
strive to promote the fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
concerning us, and hoping for Heaven hereafter, we 
should MVK FOR Heaven here. 
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